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FACT AND COMMENT 


yee in rugs, as in anything else, become estab- 
lished through quality or scarcity, one or the 
other. When a thing is the result of mass production, 
there is never a fictitious value. 
Carpet Industry Just at present, in the oriental rug 
in Turkey Revived trade, the products of Sivas, 
Marash and Sille have almost dis- 
appeared, and as a result, examples from these districts 
will have a fictitious value. Before the war, the Turk- 
ish carpet,industry was very prosperous, exports from 
Smyrna alone were over $2,640,000, but from the time 
of the war until the cessation of hostilities, the indus- 
try was at a standstill. At present, carpet weaving is 
once more resumed on a large scale, in the districts of 
Sparta, Ghiordes, Koula, Oushak and Demirdji, but in 
other localities the weavers have drifted into other 
lines. 





According to Vice-Consul Julius C. Holmes of 
Smyrna, Sparta is giving employment to 13,500 rug 
weavers; Ghiordes 4,600; Oushak 5,000; Demirdji 
2,300; Simav 1,500; Koula 4,300. 
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I’ A RECENT trip through New England the writer 
stopped at a half-dozen average size towns and for 
curtosity’s sake looked in the dry-goods stores to see 
what they carried in the way 

A Dearth of Decora- of decorative materials. He 
tive Materials in Small was astounded to discover the 
New England Towns dearth of any but the cheapest 

; fabrics. Cretonnes up to 45 
cents there were in abundance, but beyond that the 
stocks were lacking in fabrics of any kind suitable for 
home decoration. He discovered that as a result of 
this lack of enterprise on the part of the local dry- 
goods merchants the inhabitants of the various towns, 
a good many of whom are well supplied with money, 
made all of their decorative purchases in the cities, 
some of them sending even as far as Boston or 
New York. 

How far this condition is typical of the whole 
country we do not know, but we would think that 
in this section at least there is an opportunity for 
an enterprising jobber to do business. Of course, many 
of these small stores could not be expected to carry 
any great amount of stock; but they could at least 
be persuaded to carry a line of samples from which 
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the customer could order. It is our belief that if the 
public could buy their materials from the local mer- 
chant, while the trade-in-the cities might suffer to a 
certain extent, on the whole a greater yardage of better 
quality fabrics would be sold, as a woman would 
probably redecorate more often if she could order her 
materials locally, rather than be forced to make a trip 
to the nearest city or go through the bother of sending 
for samples and ordering by mail. 


W: ARE glad to see that at least one of the many 
organizations devoted to promoting the sale and 
use of decorative materials is forwarding a movement 
to educate the retail salesman 
Study Courses for along decorative lines. Recently 
the Retail Salesman ‘the Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association broadcasted a request 
for a list of books to constitute a course of reading 
whereby the clerk might learn something about good 
decorative principles, thereby becoming better able 
than he is at present to assist the customer in selecting 
correct papers to meet individual needs. 
We trust that this organization will get together 
a helpful list of books, and be able through its pub- 
licity to persuade the retail salesman to study them. 


5 ape vogue for the New Art offers great opportuni- 
ties for the development of new style rugs. For 
years past, there have been just two fields that the 
rug man could occupy — the general 
field which accepts without question 
New Art Style the oriental rug, and the colonial field, 
which gave place to colonial types. 
Today, however, there is a third field; colonial and 
oriental rugs have no place in the Art Moderne, and 
if this Art is to prevail, the rugs and all the accessories 
of the new type must be in harmony with the furni- 
ture and draperies. At present, the exhibitors of the 
New Art creations are left in most instances to the 
adoption of plain tone fabrics. Here is a vast field for 
the rug designer who will study intelligently the back- 
ground needs of this new development. 


Rugs in the 


— a concern can fail for $90,000, with only 
$3,000 visible assets, the situation is rather inter- 
esting. That is what the Philadelphia Plush Company 

has accomplished. How they managed 
How Did to pull the wool over the eyes of the 
They Do It? various credit bureaus and agencies, is 

one of the things which we hope the 
criminal courts will investigate. 

Six months ago they owed four Philadelphia 
upholstery goods manufacturers $50,000, and the credit 
being curtailed in this direction, they came into the 
New York market, and actually got credit from some 
of the best jobbers in the business. 
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It’s an old story. About every ten years.the trade 
experiences some such transaction. The furniture field 
is full of it, but in this particular instance, dealing as 
they did with the most conservative wholesalers in the 
trade, it will be interesting to get the details which are 
now being unearthed by detectives in the employ of 
the creditors, 


y Facey of long.experience, marked ability, and good 
reputation, finding himself by force of circum- 
stances compelled to: make a change, discovers with 
- amazement that his abilities count for 
The Handicap little, against the handicap of age. 
of the Years __ His application has been turned down 
in several instances because “he is too 
old.” Now it’s all very well for Henry Ford to say 
that a man of sixty-five has reached the top peak of his 
career; it’s all very. well to refer to the. Mellons and 
the Hughes’ and the Bernard Shaws of this and all 
ages, but, as a matter. of fact, the business man has to 
think of something more than brain qualifications. He’s 
got to think of physical stamina from an investment 
standpoint. 

I-feel I am betraying no confidence in publishing 
a letter recently received from Samuel W. Reyburn, 
which covers this subject very logically: 

“In employing people for executive responsibili- 
ties, I think the future is always a big consideration. 
I do not believe there is the least doubt but, what, if 
men of equal ability would apply to you or me for a 
difficult position for which they were well fitted, and 
one was forty and one sixty years old, we would take 
the man of forty. This is not prejudice, it is just good 
business judgment. By the rules of ordinary experi- 
ence in life the man of forty, according to the American 


Table of Mortality, has a life expectancy of twenty- — 


eight years and eighteen days, while the man of sixty 
has fourteen years and ten days. But in addition to 
that, as Bacon and many other philosophers have well 
expressed somewhere, after forty, and usually before 
sixty, we reach the peak in imagination and initiative, 
in courage and confidence—all of those fine construc- 
tive qualities of mind and spirit that are so necessary 
in an executive—and begin to go down hill. 

“My own philosophy is that if a man wills it he 
can keep his mind going as long as his body lives and 
remains in a good state of health, but it takes effort to 
do this. Just as the physical man must be given food, 
exercise, fresh air and rest to keep it in good shape, 
so it is with the mind. Unfortunately, very few of us 
acquire the habit of trying to get this mental food from 
day to day and our minds cease to grow.” 





| ere of our artist’s inability to get the diagrams 
for “Practical Drawing Simplified” ready in time, 
this article has been omitted from this issue. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF 


N ELEVEN complete rooms and two furniture 

groups, together with a group of little shops, which 
feature the newest importation of decorative acces- 
sories, B. Altman & Co. will inaugurate on September 
17th “An Exposition of 20th Century Taste”. 

There are 3 complete rooms and 2 furniture groups 
representative of the work of noted French designers 
while there are 8 complete rooms by 6 American 
designers. The French designers include Ruhlmann, 
Dominique, Leleu, Crevel 
and Jallot, and the Ameri- 
can designers include W. T. 
Benda, C. B. Falls, Oscar 
Bach, Ruth Campbell, Rob- 
ert Reid MacGuire and 
Steele Savage. 

In the organization of 
this exhibition, B. Altman 
& Co. have recognized the 
new trend, which is so 
strongly influencing taste in 
the field of. home furnish- 
ings as well as in personal 
and dress accessories, but 
they recognize also that the 
phase of 20th century taste, 
through which we are now 
passing, is a combination of 
influences that were set in 
operation even before the 
advent of the 20th century. The taste of today. finds 
its background in the evolution of diverse art move- 
ments that started as long ago as the time of William 
Morris, and developed successively through the Vien- 
nese secession, the French Art Nouveau, the Wiener 
Werkstaette of 1903, the Salon des Arts Decoratifs, 
the Paris Exposition of 1925 and the more recent 
achievements of individualistic designers, both here 
and abroad. 











XX CENTURY TASTE 


In our appreciation of individualistic designs, we 
in America are following in the footsteps of those 
dukes and kings of other centuries, who singled out 
architects, painters and cabinet makers and by their 
influence and sponsorship, gave to these creative 
geniuses a standing that made them famous. Public 
interest today with its approbation or disapproval of 
any new art trend just as surely brings recognition 
to creative genius when the products of that genius 

are placed on public view. 

Here, as in France, a 

a new painter, a new cabinet 
maker, a new furniture de- 
| Signer is hailed with satis- 
faction by a public eager to 

exploit that “something dif- 
ferent” for which creative 
genius ever strives. 
France with its. yearly 
exposition at the Salon des 
Artistes Decorateurs, and 
with its recent world exhi- 
bition of modern art, has 
gone a long way in estab- 
lishing the designers’ right 
to recognition in the presen- 
tation of his work, and the 
name of Ruhlmann on a 
+ cabinet or of Leleu on a 

lighting fixture and of 
Rodier on a fabric, commands attention quite inde- 
pendent of the beauty of the object which comes from 
their hands, while at the same time, their work is 
accorded greater attention than would be the case with 
any works of art of anonymous origin. 

Foremost in the Altman exhibition is the work 
of Ruhlmann, one of the best known of the 20th cen- 
tury cabinet makers and decorators of France. Mus- 
eums and collectors acquire Ruhlmann furniture as 
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they acquire other works of art, for he has been 
singularly honored in his own country since he took 
on his father’s business in 1907. He is a member of 
the Salon D’ Automne and received the Legion of 
Honor in 1925. He is represented by two groups of 
furniture—a dining room ensemble in an interior of 
painted oak and characteristic library pieces in a setting 
of macassar ebony. The dining room furniture is in 
walnut burl with ivory inlays and silvered bronze 
mounts. The library furniture is of macassar ebony 
with ivory embellishments and silvered bronze mounts. 

Under the picturesque pseudonym of Dominique, 
the work of two brilliant artists, Andre Domin and 
Marcel Genevriere, comprises a salon and complete 
ensemble. Their style is a definite one, so recognizable 
in its concept of form as to at once identify the design- 
ers wherever their work is seen. In common with all 
able designers, they do not believe in striving after 
new effects merely to be modern. Modern they are, 
but entirely within the spirit of the age and believers 
in the esthetics of furniture design. 

The name of Leleu has been recognized by the 
French government and his furniture is represented in 
the Luxembourg museum, which welcomes the works 
of living artists of distinction. Leleu—sculptor, deco- 
rator, furniture designer—makes the full-size models 
for his furniture with the sculptor’s sensitive feeling 
for form, and his models are studied and restudied 
to the most minute detail before they are put into 
execution. The art of Jules Leleu is seen in the 
Altman exhibition in a complete bedroom ensemble 
and in a boudoir furniture group. The bedroom furni- 
ture is of dark amboyna burl with ivory mounts and 
inlays, the boudoir furniture of pallisander and 
ivory. 

Rene Crevel is a designer, whose talents range 
widely over the field of decorative art. He studied 
architecture and painting and has made designs for 
wall paper and for the porcelains of Sevres and 
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Limoges. He is represented in this exhibition by a 
cabinet incised in blue lacquer with silver and black 
decorations. 

Maurice Jallot is best known for his incised 
lacquer screens, several of which are seen in this 
exhibition. 

A dining room by W. T. Benda in rich and dull 
gold and mellow walnut with touches of turquoise 
polychrome is rich in color and intensely individual. 
Benda came to America from Poland in 1903 and 
made an instant reputation as an illustrator, quickly 
assuming a place in the forefront of American illus- 
tration, a success which was quickly followed by the 
creation of his now famous Benda masks. As a de- 
signer of furniture and the creator of an entire room, 
he takes important rank in this Altman exhibition. 
The Benda room is seen through a screen of five deli- 
cate arches, which separate it from a small foyer, 
where there are a pair of cabinets also designed by 
Benda. 

Each piece of furniture bears the signature of the 
designer, so that these examples and other pieces made 
from the same drawings, will carry a pedigree which 
will become more and more valuable with time. 

A breakfast-room and a bedroom by C. B. Falls 
are representative of the work of another designer, 
whose previous work in decorative illustrations for 
posters and books in color gave no indication of his 
skill as a designer of furniture. As a sttdent of 
ancient Chinese art, it is but natural that in the group 
of pieces designed for a breakfast-room there should 
be more than a hint of the old basic Chinese forms, 
and the consummate skill of the conscientious designer 
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is shown in applying these old forms to a new use and 
environment.. 

The utility: keynote of sensible modernism in re- 
ducing unnecessary dimensions finds expression in Mr. 
Fall’s work. - Most furniture designed to place against 
a wall has been more massive than strict utility re- 
quired. An over-sizéd sideboard, for instance, with 
drawers of which only the front 18 or 20 inches were 
used, has-in this breakfast-room conception been modi- 
fied and reduced, in keeping with the dimensions of-a 
moderate-sized apartment: 

In the bedroom there is an intentional design motif 
based on the ancient Maya or Aztec art; and here 
again unnecessarily large dimensions have been avoided, 
so that the ensemble achieves an unmistakable note of 
the new spirit and the individuality of the designer. 

A conversation-room i» 
surely a new - descriptive 


of stage design. These two rooms have an interesting 
individuality that promises much for future~develop- 
ment in Mr. MacGuire’s application of ‘his talent to 
the interior decorative field.. The Music-room in gray, 
blue and silver has an especially designed piano ‘case 
by Mr. MacGuire, and a decorative screen: which he 
designed and executed himself. Asa : 

The name of Oscar Bach has been associated with 
so much of modern art ‘development in this- country 
that it needs no introduction to the readérs of ‘this 
magazine or to the habitues of museum collections and 
art exhibitions. Asa designer and craftsnian i in metals 
Mr. Bach has had much training in the particular 
element with which his skill has been identified. --In the 
presentation: of a business interior, therefore, metal 
and leather are the principal materials which his thor- 
oughly. trained imagination 
and brilliant ingenuity have 





term, but expressive of -the 
environment for quiet, rest- 
ful, intimate conversation, 
such as is ‘provided in the 





fashioned into furnishing 
utilities as strictly in keeping 
with modern needs as are the 
towering office buildings that 





room designed for this exhi- 





constitute the’ background of 





bition by Steele Savage. This 


modern business practice. 





American artist and design- 
er, with three years’ study 
in Vienna and exhibitions of 
his work there as a back- 
ground, is equipped to inter- 
pret the new note of Euro- 





pean craftsmanship as a set- 
ting for American life. The 
high points of decoration in 
this room are the two pointed 
mirrors which he designed 
and executed; and to most 
effectively set these off the BB. 
walls have been kept in a "i 
plain deep tone of blue, and "= 
the furniture keyed to quiet 
comfort and repose. The Poppy Room, by Ruth 
Campbell, has a peculiarly restful quality suitable for 
the very unusual bedroom and furniture here created 
by this accomplished artist and portrait-painter. With 
the poppy, symbolical of sleep, as the pervasive motif, 
and the intriguing triangle as a basic form, she has 
developed a complete group of bedroom furniture, 
which though unrelated to any of the conventional 
precedents is nevertheless an expression of worth- 
while modernity. In addition to the furniture in this 
room there are portraits by Miss Campbell, as well as 
ceramic figures and the design of the great circular 
etched glass window showing figures in a poppy field. 
Two rooms by Robert Reid MacGuire are inter- 
esting developments, which might be logically expected 
from his experience as. an architect and as a creator 








We have already men- 
-tioned the little shops where- 
in are housed the most ex- 
“clusive. work of- the most 
inspired designers of Parisian 
art small wares. Though for 
the mniost part these are 
‘stri¢tly: petsonal accessories, 
they are in perfect. keeping 
with the decorative acces- 
-  sories: with which they: are 
i here associated. 
; The inauguration of this 
exhibition by B. Altman & 
Co.,-'with its particularly 
happy environment in_ the 
Altman store, is an achievement for which the American 
public should be grateful. Not only is it an achievement 
viewed simply from the standpoint of size and com- 
pleteness, but it is a distinct achievement in the fact 
that it presents for the first time in a public exhibition 
the work of famous French artist-designers in’ con- 
junction with a similar exhibition of the work of 
American designers. 

In writing this descriptive story, five days in 
advance of even the press view, we are unable to 
see the exhibition as a completed picture. Through 
the courtesy of B: Altman & Co.; however, we have 
been able to secure advance information and _illus- 
trations which convey an idea of its extent’ and 
importance as an exhibition of “Twentieth Century 
Taste”. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Cyrene Market WEEK was featured this year by 
the Manufacturer’s and Wholesaler’s Association 
of San Francisco, August 13 to 25, attracting several 
hundred buyers from eleven Far- western States, 
Hawaii and Alaska. The special features of entertain- 
ment presented in former years were done away with, 
but the railroad and Pullman fares of visiting buyers 
were refunded when purchases aggregating specified 
amounts were made. More than one hundred firms 
took part in the special market event, among those 
handling curtains and draperies being Butler Bros., 
the L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc., S. Harris & Co., the Lazare 
Klein Co., Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., Carl 
Munter & Co., Nippon Dry Goods Co., the Standard 
Mills, Inc., and D. N. & E. Walter & Co. 

Lazare Klein, head of the Lazare Klein Co., San 
Francisco, has returned from an Eastern buying trip, 
reaching home just in time to participate in the activi- 
ties of Double Market Week. 

Louis J. Breuner, Oakland merchant, who re- 
turned recently from an extended tour of Europe, was 
the speaker at a joint meeting of the Associated Retail 
Credit Grantors of Alameda and San Francisco 
Counties, speaking on “Business and Credit Conditions 
Abroad.” 

The offices and sample rooms of S. M. Dexter & 
Co., formerly located in the Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, have been moved to 251 Post Street. John 
C. Hood, the representative in this territory, left on a 
long road trip as soon as the change had been 
completed. 

Miss Irma Schraag, in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Charles Darling, has returned from a trip 
to New York and other Eastern business centers. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. are planning to 
expand their interests in the Greater San Francisco 
field and the addition of a drapery department at 
Oakland is under consideration. 

Charles Prins, representing the Consolidated Trim- 
ming Co., with offices and stockrooms at 251 Post 
Street, San Francisco, visited the trade in the Pacific 
Northwest late in August, covering part of the terri- 
tory by aeroplane. 





Splendid offices and sample rooms have been 
opened by Johnson & Faulkner, in the Heger Building, 
442 Post Street, San Francisco, where the entire third 
floor has been taken over. The new quarters have 
been splendidly fitted up in keeping with the character 
of the business and with the comfort of patrons ever 
in view. A special sample room at the rear enables 
decorators to inspect the entire line in privacy under 
ideal conditions. William D. Twiss, who handles the 
line in the Pacific Coast territory, will divide his time 
between the Los Angeles and San Francisco offices, 
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alternating with E. L. Turrell. J. W. MeCann, son of 
the late William D. McCann, has been made a member 
of the staff of the San Francisco office. 

H. E, Allen, formerly with the S. & G. Gump Co., 
San Francisco, has joined the decorative staff of 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles. | 

The San Francisco offices and sample rooms of 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., formerly tegated at 
569 Mission Street, have been moved to 351 California 
Street. 

The partnership of Van Zuylen & Van Soest, 647 
Sutter Street; San Francisco, operating as the Holland 
Art Imports, has been dissolved and the business is 
being continued by Gerard Van Zuylen. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have purchased*preperty at 
Mission, Valencia and Army Streets, San Francisco, 
and will shortly erect a store building to cost at least 
$1,000,000. The location chosen is out of the accepted 
retail district of the city, but is directly on two main 
avenues of travel between San Francisco and its 
peninsula suburbs. Owing to the central location of 
this city it is likely that the Pacific Coast headquarters 
of the company will be established here. 

' The Emporium, San Francisco, which signalized 
its entry into the East-bay suburban field a year or so 
ago by acquiring the business of the H. C. Capwell Co., 
Oakland, has further strengthened its position there by 
taking over the Taft & Pennoyer Co. The latter 
concern was Oakland’s pioneer department store, hav- 
ing been established in 1875. No change in store 
personnel has been made, with the exception of the 
appointment of F. M. Hatch, formerly with Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago, for thirty years, who has 
been made genetal manager, succeeding C. G. Monroe, 
who has been elected a director of the Emporium-Cap- — 
well Corp. The business will be continued aleng — 
former lines. 

Daniel G. McDonald, former president of the J.C. — 
Penney Co., chain store organization, and who retired — 
from business three years ago, passed away at the 
home of his son, John C. McDonald, Oakland, Cal., 
August 13. He is survived. by his widow—and_ five 
sons, one of whom, James McDonald, is merchandise , 
manager and vice-president of the J. C. Penney Co. 

MacLeod Batten has purchased the interests of his 
former partner, Arthur Withey, in the firm of Batten 
& Withey, conducting the Old Curiosity Shop, Mill 
Valley, Cal. 

An oriental art and decorative studio has been 
opened at 1213 Fremont Street, Monterey, Cal., by 
Mrs. Ethel Wiesinger. 

A retail drapery shop has been opened at 1263 
Park Street, Alameda, Cal., by John Huffeldt. 

The interior decorating business of John F. Luc- 
cerani, 7269 Beverly Blvd.,- Los Angeles, Cal., has © 

(Continued on page 120) 
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DAY or two ago, New Yorkers witnessed the 

spectacle of a man of rural make-up, riding a high- 
wheeled bicycle down one of its important business 
thoroughfares. While in its spectacular aspect the 
episode was merely a novel form of sandwich-man 
advertising, yet it emphasized, as no other simple event 
could, the tremendous change that has taken place in 
traffic flow since the high-wheeled means of locomotion 
was in vogue. 

Those of us who are old enough to have partici- 
pated in the heyday of the high-wheeled bicycle, can 
readily recall the difficulty of keeping such a contrap- 
tion sufficiently in motion to maintain an upright 
position, and can remember without trouble the terrify- 
ing sensation of pitching over the handle-bars. Even 
a skilled manipulator of the high-wheeler found it no 
vehicle to employ for business, except under circum- 
stances where it could be kept in continuous operation, 
and where mounting and dismounting 
could be accomplished in an open and 
unobstructed area. 

One can imagine, then, the difficul- 
ties attendant upon conducting such a 
vehicle through congested city streets, 
where signal lights and stop-and-go 
stanchions are autocratic and absolute 
in their control of traffic regulations. 
No vehicle of uncertain equilibrium and 
incapable of standing upwards in a 
traffic halt can possibly belong in an 
area where celerity in stopping and starting, and flex- 
ible speed control are primary essentials. 

The point we are making is not that the high- 
wheeled bicycle failed to fulfill the purpose for which 
it was intended, but rather that, useful as it may have 
been in the day of its popularity, it is worse than 
useless in association with the vehicles and conditions 
of the modern day. , 

One cannot escape the parallel between this old- 
fashioned means of locomotion, and other ideas simi- 
larly old-fashioned, that in the business world have 
outlived their usefulness. The conditions that. control 
vehicular traffic in the city streets are of necessity 
developed, through repeated experiments, to a condi- 
tion that will serve the convenience of the greatest 
possible number. 

The modern routine of a business enterprise has 
been born of like necessity. The saving of time, the 
maintenance of standards, the regularity of operation 


SA KEEPING UP WITH THE @ 


In these days of ex- 
press and aeroplane 
travel, there is small 
hope for the success 
of business thoughts 
and theories that 
travel by foot power. 
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and the accomplishment of maximum tasks with mini- 
mum effort, have, with other governing factors, been 
the compelling influences through which modern busi- 
ness celerity has been produced, and we could no more 
go back to the hand-written business letter, the personal 
note messenger service, or the hand-delivered merchan- 
dise of the late eighties than we could go back today 
to the high-wheeled bicycle as a means of intra-city 
travel. 

Material things, like high-wheeled bicycles, quill 
pens and stone ink bottles, wear out or are superseded 
by articles of greater convenience, and for this reason 
they are the more readily discarded in favor of modern 
substitutes. They are eliminated because we recognize 
both their dilapidation and their inadequacy. 

Obsolescence of thought is more difficult to deter- 
mine than obsolescence of equipment. For this reason 
there is not apt to be the same prompt discontinuance 
of methods or plans that have long since 
been outgrown. Unconsciously the mind 
clings to memories of the successes of 
other days, and even though repetition 
fails to secure a similar success, almost 
every other reason for failure is accept- 
able rather than, what is too often the 
true reason, the fact that the idea, or 
the plan, or the theory has been 
outgrown. 

There are stores in practically every 
city that have failed to keep pace with 
the growth of their community. In some cases they 
have clung to old locations, while their customers have 
moved away from them. In other cases, they have 
failed to recognize the changing trend of community 
tastes, and thus have not secured a share of new trade 
to compensate for the loss by death or removal of 
former customers. 

One of the biggest manufacturing enterprises in 
the country recently ceased as an independent business, 
to become a part of a large manufacturing merger. 
There was no lack of capital, no diminution of trade 
and apparently the business was swinging along on a 
prosperous level, when out of a clear sky came the 
announcement of a merger. Inquiry as to the reasons 
which prompted the change brought from an important 
executive the statement that, “Every department of 
the business had become stagnant, stale, in a rut, and 
the task of re-organizing the thought by which each 
department was directed was beyond the strength of 
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the aging president and general manager.” He 
had carried the load to the limit of his physical 
endurance, Old heads in charge of different pro- 
ductive divisions had scoffed at suggestions of reform 
or reorganization. “They had always done it ‘this 
way’, and they had always succeeded”, ergo they 
always would. Now those same divisional heads are 
wondering what is to become of them. It is no longer 
a question of their experience, their length of service, 
their knowledge of the business— it is a question 
whether or not their opposition and lack of adaptability 
to suggested reforms has not made it impossible to use 
them under the new and reorganized conditions that 
will be set in force. And this occurred in connection 
with a business, the owners of which marked the 
service of every employee with a symbolic button for 
every five years of employment, and retired on a 
pension those who had seen fifty years of service. 
There is a distinction between length of service 
and quality of service, and it does not always follow 
that those with the longest service records are best able 
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Dining room decorated by C: J. Stoner, Gloversville, N. Y. 


to cope with the problems more closely related to 
modern business practices. 

If in addition to their years of service, their 
experience and their memory of other days, they have 
sought to assimilate new angles of view and to keep 
step in thought and action with changing conditions, 
they should have no brain cells cluttered up with high- 
wheeled bicycles, hansom cabs and other memories of 
days that will nevermore return. 





P  Weeaeseras improvement has been brought about 

by the arrangement of the drapery section of the 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, and Thomas E. 
Kenny, with his assistant, J. G. Prettyman, are plan- 
ning a series of promotional events, to acquaint their 
customers with the new location of the department. 





f ge Upholstery Department of the Herbst Depart- 

ment Store, Fargo, N. D., has been moved from 
the rear of the third floor, to a more advantageous 
location at the front of that floor. 
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ABORIGINAL AMERICAN ART. BEAUTIFIED 


HERE has been a lot written about the lack of a 

native art in America. From time to time there 
has been sporadic effort made to push the crude and 
harsh symbolism of the aboriginal American, but it 
has been always symbolism without a refinement of 
treatment. The symbols of 
the Far East, even of Egypt 
and Assyria, would never 
have been acceptable in the 
later years of the Renaiss- 
ance, were it not for the 
manner in which they were 
used. Today, there is a small 
group of Indian artists get- 
ting excellent decorative re- 
sults, based upon the symbol- 
ism of their people, but 
handled skillfully. 

Within the last ten years, 
a new decorative impulse has 
found expression in the 
paintings of the Pueblo Indians. Indian art is of the 
oldest art. Whether the subject is of ceremonial 
dances or deer, horse, buffalo or clouds, the native art 
utilizes it unconsciously in a decorative manner. They 
are never expressed realistically, but as abstract 





impressions. The Navajos, Kiowas, as well as the 
Pueblos, have this imaginative urge which some of 
the modern artists are now utilizing. 

The work of Richard Martinez, one of the group 
of Pueblo Indian painters, is particularly decorative. 
He utilizes all of these Indian 
symbols—the Indian ponies, 
with the eagle feathers in 
their manes; the butterfly 
dance, the plumed snake and 
all animal life. 

The Indians celebrate the 
dances of life during the 
summer, and the dances of 
death during the winter. The 
summer colors are those of 
the sky, blue and golden, and 
the winter colors are brown. 
The Indian values are always 
barbaric, and we commend 
their colors and symbolism 
for interior decoration, and particularly the work of 
Richard Martinez, Encarnacion Pena, Julian Martinez, 
and Louis Gonzales. from San Ildefonso, a pueblo 
which shows a marked creative ability in painting 
and Velino Shihe. 


All of the drawings on this page are by Richard Martinez. 












































FABRIC 


ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XI. THe “MENEAUX” WITH CROWN AND RIBBON 


T IS time that in our series of fabric examples 

specific attention should be paid to the type of fabric 
design which in France was given the general term 
“meneaux”. This is not a distinct type, definitely 
separated from other motif examples, but is a style 
which during the 15th and 16th Centuries was so com- 
bined with other motifs that it is recognized as a 
pre-Renaissance form, without close examination. 

The term “meneaux” has no true English equiva- 
lent. The word “cross-bar’’, in English, conveys some- 
what the meaning of meneaux; and yet we cannot 
conceive of the word “cross-bar” being used as an 
explanation of the curving and interlacing forms that 
the French term is applied to. 

For instance, all of the types shown this month 
are of the meneaux character—“meneaux”’ referring 
to the general trellis background, which may be fol- 
lowed in all of the examples here shown. We are 
accustomed in these interlacing trellis effects, to con- 
sider them as representing a general style of develop- 
ment; but as a rule our principal attention is focused 
upon the motif details, rather than on the trellis, or 





meneaux, itself. We have therefore called attention 
to this distinctive element of 15th Century design in 
order that it may be noted in conjunction with the 
examples in our series which best illustrate its par- 
ticular features. 

In a previous instalment other examples of the 
same general meneaux type were presented, and may 
be examined in this connection, notably Figures 180, 
181, 183, 185 and 186. 

Having studied this type (meneaux) in its general 
form, we are prepared to recognize some of its com- 
ponent characteristics, which gave it variety and at the 
same time established to a great extent the origin of a 
fabric. Of these divisions the vine, described last 
month, is one of the simplest and at the same time 
one of the most common types. The meneaux 


“crowned” seems to be next in popularity. The use 
of the crown as an ornamental figure in fabric con- 
struction probably became popular during the Crusades. 
Emblematic of royalty and an adjunct of armorial 
bearings, it was emblazoned upon shields, banners and 
guidons, The crown, with other insignia, was com- 
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monly employed as a designation of rank or family, 
and when we remember that the fabrics of ornamental 
character, which form the basis of our illustrations, 
were originally garment fabrics, it is easy to believe 
that the crown in its application to these fabrics was 
an indication of the standing of the person for whom 
it was woven. 

The illustrations here shown are all of the char- 
acter of the meneaux crowned—that is to say, in 
every example there appears some form of crown as 
a part of the design, beginning with the most simple 
type, in Fig. 197, and ending with the most elaborate 
in Fig. 192. These crowns, together with the other 
motifs in each design, are to some extent indicative 
of the country of origin, for at this period, when 
designs from one country were freely copied and inter- 
preted by the artisans of another country, it was 
not unusual to find almost identical examples produced 
by different countries. Indeed, the artisans of France 
were not entirely guiltless of producing and selling, 
as genuine, copies of Italian and Flemish materials. 
In the details of a copied design, however, there was 
almost certain to occur a change that would reveal 
the characteristics of the country of production. Thus 
an Italian design—slender, graceful, delicate, would in 
German hands take on a more robust character, while 
in France it might not only be strengthened but elabo- 
rated upon. For instance, Figs. 193 and 194, which 
are definitely of German type, may be compared with 
Fig. 196, which is of Italian origin. 

A vase of flowers, which appears in Fig. 192 


as the center of a panel, was also sometimes employed 
as an alternative to the crown—a point which will be 
brought out by an examination of Fig. 186, in the last 
instalment of this series. 

A third division of the meneaux type of design 
is also represented in the illustrations accompanying 
this article, and is perhaps best indicated in Figs. 191 
and 198. If we compare them, for instance, with 
Fig. 197, we find that the former employs a type of 
running ornament, vine-like in character, to separate 
the ground into the definite panels that constitute its 
meneaux character. 

On the other hand, Fig. 198, instead of a vine 
employs a band, or ribbon, which, running diagonally 
across the ground divides it into diamond-like spaces, 
each straight section of the ribbon containing a knot. 
In most of the examples shown, it may be difficult to 
visualize these diagonal bars as representing a knotted 
ribbon ; and yet that is what is intended by the designer, 
and in all the examples shown in this connection, with 
the exception of Figs. 190, 196, and 197, one may 
trace this ribbon-like form, with its definite twisting 
upon itself in the form of a knot. 

Of the examples here shown, in addition to those 
of which we have already given the country of origin, 
Figs. 191, 192, 195, and 198 are of Italian or French, 
16th Century. Fig. 197 is 15th Century, probably 
Italian, and is in the South Kensington Museum, 
London. Fig. 190 is an Asia Minor cut Velvet of 
the 15th Century, from the collection of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Lyons. Fig. 189 is Italian, of the 

16th Century. 
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UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
GOLF 
f liga second Summer Golf Tourna- 
ment of The Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America was held on August 
14th, on the links of the Rye Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 

The low gross score in the morn- 
ing qualifying round was turned in by 
Everett Higby with a 79; low net by 
E. C. Kenton, with 66; both winning 
thereby coat-sweater prizes. The 
match play in the afternoon, in flights 
of four, were as follows: 

First flight— Gerald Bradford, 
Gus Odin, E. C. Kenton, H. H. Van 
Zile. Kenton winner, Bradford run- 
ner-up. 

Second flight—Henry Kest, J. K. 
Odin, Nelson Dixon. J. K. Odin 
winner, Dixon runner-up. 

Third flight — Geo. A. Bomann, 
Johannes Meyer, Edgar R. Patterson, 
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Everett Higby. Higby winner, Bomann runner-up. 

Fourth flight—D. M. Fernandes, Henry Goldie, 
Joseph Halloran, Pierre Mosser. Goldie winner, 
Halloran runner-up. 

Fifth flight—R. A. Kenton, S. L. Ramsdell, Harry 
B. Hall, Martin B. Fowler. Fowler winner, Kenton 
runner-up. 

The prizes for the various flights were zipper bags 
for the first, second and fourth, and umbrellas for the 
third and fifth. E. C. Kenton, President of the Asso- 
ciation, by his defeat of Gerald Bradford in the first 
flight, won a leg on the Blankemeyer Cup, Bradford 
having won a first leg on it in the June tournament. 

The playing members in attendance included also 
W. E. Rosenthal, who did not compete for any of the 
prizes. Learning of the presence of many of his 
old-time upholstery friends at the Rye Country Club, 
E. D. Teague ran over and spent a pleasant time visit- 
ing with the crowd. Non-playing members were also 
in attendance, including W. M. Lawton and F. F. 
Lyons. 

The scores on the morning round, which ran from 
Higby’s low gross of 79 to a maximum of 120, would 
seem to indicate that, as compared with other tourna- 
ments, the Association’s golt 
is improving. The good-fel- 
lowship, which is, after all, the 
main object of these Associa- 
tion outings, is always on a 
par basis. 





THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
es Art-in-Trades Club of 

Southern California is an 
organization recently formed 
in Los Angeles to meet the 
need for a club in this com- 
munity to cover all branches 
of the decorative trades. As 
a result of an initial meeting 
and banquet, at which 148 
were present, fifty-five mem- 
bers were enrolled. Charles 
S. Darling, manufacturers’ 
and importers’ agent, in an 
address set forth the aims and 
purposes of the club, which 
are to promote good feeling, 
greater efficiency, and closer 
co-operation among the diver- 
sified interests represented by 





An arrangement by a Western 
decorator. in which the composi- 
tion is excellent. 


retailers, manufacturers, and jobbers. At a later 
meeting a telegram was read from Lorentz Kleiser, 
vice-president of the New York Art-in-Trades Club, 
in which was expressed the club’s approval of the for- 
mation of the Art-in-Trades Club of Southern 
California, and a suggestion made for affiliation, when 
committees could be appointed to meet and decide upon 
details. 

The following have been elected as officers until 
the first annual meeting, which will be held in January: 
President, J. P. Walsh; vice-president, Charles S. 
Darling ; secretary, R. V. Schwartz; treasurer, George 
L. Drexler. The Board of Governors is composed of 
the following: George L. Murdock, Jr.; John F. 
Luccareni, Samuel A. Davis, J. McKenzie, James E. 
Webster, Jack Schuer, and Jos. Blumfield. 





Se aera Straus & Sons Co.} the Louisville, Ky. 

department store company, has been purchased by 
J. Eskind & Sons, Nashville, The latter concern ex- 
pects to form a company to be known as the Southern 
Department Stores, Inc., to operate the stores of 
Straus, Louisville, Drennen Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Lebeck Bros., Nashville. 
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THERE CAN BE TOO MUCH SYSTEM 

ore in business is an essential. Properly utilized, 

it makes things easy for all concerned, lessening 
the possibility of error. However, like all good things, 
system can be overdone, and there are not a few 
business houses who to the casual beholder seem to 
be operating for the sake of the systems they have 
installed, rather than utilizing the systems to help them 
to efficiently conduct their operations. 

It is in the retail end of the business, where sys- 
tem is over-developed and over-insisted upon, that it 
does the most harm. Where it becomes so intricate, 
and the retailer is so insistent upon its use, that it 
results in a loss of time to the customer, or an expendi- 
ture on the customer’s part of an undue amount of 
trouble ; it arouses ifritation and brings about a frame 
of mind which one often hears expressed in such 
speech as: “I won’t deal with So-and-So any more; 
there is too much red tape connected with the business.” 





In department stores, intricate systems are par- 
ticularly prevalent. In many of them matters of making 
exchanges, or the business of complaining about faulty 
merchandise is so involved that the customer has to 
spend considerable time and undue energy, which in- 
cludes the interviewing of the salesman who sold the 
goods, the buyer of the department, and usually an 
indifferent clerk in the complaint department. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that a big establishment 
like a department store must have installed systems 
which guard them against the whims and possible dis- 
honesties of the public. But these systems should be 
so evolved that in their operation the burden of labor 
is put upon the store, and not upon the public. Not 
long ago the writer was present at an interview between 
the buyer of a department and an irate woman cus- 
tomer who seemed to have a legitimate complaint. 
The buyer, in order to fill out a blank necessary for the 
store’s system was asking the customer a number of 
questions, some of which did 
not seem to be at all germane 
to the business in hand. At 
length the customer showed 
her irritation to the extent that 
the buyer said: “I am sorry, 
madam, but our system re- 
quires this information.” The 
customer replied: “I don’t 
care anything about our sys- 
tem ; these materials are faulty 
and I want my money back.” 

And this woman’s attitude 
is representative of the atti- 
tude of ninety-nine per cent. 
of the patrons of any retailer 
who makes a fetish of system. 





THE WORLD’S SMALL- 
EST THEATRE 
We" is termed by A. 

Theo. Abbott & Co. “the 
smallest complete theatre in 
the world” has just been in- 
stalled in their mill in Phila- 
delphia and is illustrated here. 

The size of this theatre is 
12 by 18 feet and it contains 
full stage equipment, includ- 
ing border lighting and tracks 
for the motor driven curtains. 

The idea of this theatre is 
to show the Kapock fabrics 
under theatrical lighting for 
the use of theatre owners, 
architects and decorators. 





BOUDOIR DECORATION IN THE FRENCH SPIRIT 
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THE PLACE OF LEATHER IN MODERN DECORATION 


By H. J. Payne 


REATIVE genius as reflected in modern interior 


decorations is again taking up leather upholstery 
materials as an aid in lending to the new furniture an 
atmosphere of simple comfort that is at the same time 
distinctly attractive to the eye. During the period of 
the past few years in which designers have been so 
active in putting new ideas into salable form, makers 
of leather, too, have been paving the way to entirely 
new effects in this time-honored material. Calf leather 
especially reflects the advances made—and for the new 
furniture it is proving peculiarly adaptable in suede 
finish, in novelty grains and in plain finish with charm- 
ing colors. Morocco and reptilian leathers also are 
being used very effectively. 

Since European and 
American designers who 
are exponents of modern 
interior decoration have 
utilized leather in original 
ways, for small chairs, 
boudoir benches, graceful 
armchairs and sofas, even 
for the tops of tables, it has 
been demonstrated that 
leathers have a _ definite 
decorative value in this new 
art scheme. 

Dining room chairs 
used with glass - topped 
tables are particularly suc- 
cessful with leather uphol- 
stery. In some cases the 
table too is covered with 
leather to match the chairs, 
and. the thick glass tops the 
whole, for protection and 
added beauty. Typical ex- 
amples, featured in New York exhibitions, are of such 
rare woods as pallisander, lemon wood or zebra wood, 
as well as beautiful native American woods of unusual 
grain. Chairs of extremely simple line may have the 
seats alone or perhaps the entire solid seat and back 
upholstered in calfskin, suede or Morocco, in such 
bright shades as red, blue, green, yellow, as well as 
gray, beige or brown. 

In place of the large leather-upholstered chair 
there are compactly - designed armchairs, low - slung 
for comfort, of excellént proportions, but not too 
large to be suitable for small apartments and small 
houses. These are in plain calfskin in neutral or bright 
shades, sometimes in combinations of plain and 
grained calf. There are also some beautiful chairs in 
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Leather coverings used in modernistic interiors. 
Courtesy Lord & Taylor. 


brilliant red, green or blue Morocco, and others ex- 
tremely modern in treatment, combining leopard grain, 
snakeskin grain or galuchat grain calfskin and plain 
leathers. As a general thing suede is used less often 
than the leathers of glazed or semi-glazed finish, which 
do not soil easily. 

Small sofas with the proportions of the love seat, 
but more modern in line, are upholstered in these same 
leathers, preferably in plain grains like smooth calfskin 
or English Morocco, occasionally with cushions of a 
grained leather in the same color. The large sofas 
of the Chesterfield type are usually in plain leathers, 
but high colors like red, green or blue. 

Huge leather cushions are important accessories 
in many modern rooms, 
used on the low couches 
without backs, or for has- 
socks and ottomans. They 
are circular or square, some- 
times in groups of three 
hinged together, to be used 
together or unfolded on the 
couch, against the wail. 
These immense cushions 
are in calfskin or suede, in 
brilliant colors, or in neu- 
tral beige with appliques of 
plain and reptile grain calf- 
skin in bright shades, to 
lend the greatest possible 
color interest. to the room. 

Decorators with estab- 
lished reputations for good 
taste as well as large de- 
partment stores featuring 
interior decoration services 
have made much of the 
modern note, and with more and more homes being 
done in the new manner, this movement is gaining 
rapidly in importance. Fortunately it has passed 
through the period when it was in danger because it 
was merely a fad, when odd shapes, geometric angles 
and furniture and accessories actually ugly even if 
bizarre and unusual were featured as modern art. 
The best period of modern art is still to come, as 
evidenced by the improvement over the first skyscraper 
designs and angular pieces displayed in this country, 
which have taken on a new suavity and distinction 
of line. 


. 
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THE UPHOLSTERY. ASSOCIATION FALL 
TOURNAMENT 

oes Fall Golf Tournament of the Upholstery Asso- 

ciation of America is scheduled to take place at the 

Old Westbury Golf Club on Thursday, September 20th. 

This is the final tournament of the season and the 
third time that the Blankemeyer cup has been placed 
in competition. Suitable prizes will be provided for 
the various flights, for low gross and low net scores 
and a special effort is being made to induce a good 
attendance of upholstery trade golfers. 

The club is reached by Long Island railroad trains 
to either Mineola or Garden City and taxi from thence 
to course. Application for participation may be made 
to the secretary, Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 295 Fifth Ave. 





A BOOK ON PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
W° HAVE received from Richards & Geier, Patent 

and Trademark Attorneys, New York, a little vol- 
ume on “Patents Law and Practice”, by Oscar A. 
Geier, which is now in its fourth edition. Since June 
1924 a great number of changes in the rules of the 
United States Patent Office have been made, due to the 
fact that foreign countries have enforced an industrial 
and commercial patent and property act. The third 
edition of this book, which was published in 1924, has 


therefore been completely revised, so as to give up-to- 
the-minute information to those interested in the sub- 
ject. Copies of the book may be obtained gratis on 
application to Richards & Geier. 





TWO OTHER INTERESTING VOLUMES 


1 nie McCLELLAND has just issued a volume en- 
titled: ‘The Young Decorators’, which is the 
story of the plarining of a home by four children, 
undertaken with the help of their aunt, an interior 
decorator. This is distinctly a child’s book, but never- 
theless adults will find in it much that is interesting and 
profitable. In the talks the aunt gives to the children 
on design and color-harmony there is sound basic rea- 
soning—essential facts presented in an attractive form. 

Another volume that has come to our attention is: 
“The Florida Architecture of Addison Mizner”, with 
an introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. This is a volume 
expensive in price (it costs $20.00) in which are 
brought together a collection of illustrations of the 
work of the man who has done perhaps more than 
anyone else to popularize the Spanish style in this 
country. The introduction by Miss Tarbell describes 
Mr. Mizner’s work in cultivating Florida as a field 
for his art. 


A view in the new showrooms of the Morris Bernhard Co. at 119 W. 40th St. 
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WHERE DO THE PROFITS GO. 


A Discussion of Causes of Recent Upheavals in Various Department Stores Resulting in Changes of 
Personnel and Reorganization of Departments 


XECUTIVE changes in the big department store 

field are occurring with such frequency as to make 
even the lay observer wonder what tremendous under- 
lying causes have created so much upheaval in a busi- 
ness, normally stable and prosperous. 

The answer will probably not be found in any 
single cause. but in many related causes of which no 
one particular phase is overwhelmingly dominant. By 
this we mean that if one should say that the chief 
trouble of the retail dry goods business was that of 
“diminishing profits”, the answer, though probably 
true, would be incomplete because diminishing profits 
themselves are an effect and not a 


the total expense 31.4%, thus leaving a common net 
profit over and above the return on investment of 1.7% 
of net sales. _ The typical rate of stock-turn on begin- 
ning and ending inventories was 3.7 times a year. The 
figures making up these results are shown in Table 3, 
from the bulletin, herewith reproduced.. 

The second summary, of stores doing less than 
$1,000,000 in 1927, shows in the survey of 328 depart- 
ment stores a gross margin of 29.7%, a total expense 
of 29.5%, and a net profit of 0.2%, with a stock-turn 
of 2.5 times a year. The figures which bring these 
results are also given in Table 17 on next page. 























cause. 
There is much of interest and ; 
possibly of explanation in the final Table 3. Comparative Expenses, aint Margin, Net Profit, and Stock-turn 
report issued by the Bureau of Rt ashen 
Business Research of Harvard Uni- Department Stores with Net Sales over $1,000,000 
versity, on “Operating Expenses of Net Sales = 100% : 
Department Stores and Depart- 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
mentized Specialty Stores”, which Number of Firms Reporting... 163 168 183 163 180* 
reached us under date of August . ' 
30th. Salaries and Wages...... 15.4% 16.2% 16.0% 16.1% 16.4%* 
F EPG UES et vette |p Raa ete 2. 0 3.0 3.2 3.4* 
_ This study, the eighth annual rats bis sagt 3 3 3.1 3.1 3.3* 
consideration of the subject, has able soc vast scah s 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.45* 
been carried on in co-operation with Bataan 5 is ks Sa 1.8 1.9 1.9 ne oa 
. . OR... ivan ose cates 1.2 1.3 1.3 d , 
the National. Ketel Dry. Geos Service Purchased....... 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.65 0.75" 
Association, and is as complete and Unclassified:............ 1.0 1.0 1'0 1.0 11* 
informative as the facilities of these Travelling...........4... 0.4 4 05 0.5 0.5 0.45* 
two big institutions can possibly Communication......... 0.25 0.25 0.3 0.3 0.3 
rovide WO. 5..oi ds eK 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 
P mate Insurance........+..+<. 0.35 0.3 0.3 0.3 0:35 
The summary is divided into Depreciation: 
three parts: Ist, concerning de- Losses from Bad Debts 0.2 0.25 0.25 pe or 
partment stores with. net sales of aera oem ogi pera sl a ae 03 
over $1,000,000 in 1927 ; 2nd depart- a apnea SS eG ae ——— ; 
$ : p ToTaL EXPENSE........ 28.4% 30.1% 29.9% 30.3% 31.4%* 
ment stores with net sales less than 
. Gross MARGIN..... yes» 82.0% 32.1% 32.2% 32.6% 33.1% 
$1,000,000 in 1927; 3rd, depart- Ner Proriv.........+ ya Se 2.0 2.3 2.3 1.7* 
a ~— - , Stock-turn (times a year)} - 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.7 
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. h *Indicates a change from Preliminary Figures in Table 1, Bulletin No. 74P. 
ing $1 ae) or over, the survey {Based on average of inventories at beginning and end of year. 
included 180 department stores ; the 
gross margin was typically 33.1%, 
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To quote from the summary in connection with 
this latter table “the grouping of reports according to 
volume of sales, showed that the gross margin com- 
monly was higher for the larger stores than for the 
smaller stores in this general group (under $1,000,000 
total sales) with a distinct tendency to vary directly 
with the volume of sales. The total expense showed 
the same tendency.” 

The most favorable profit showing was made by 
stores with net sales between one-quarter and one-half 
million dollars. Stores with sales less than $250,000 
commonly suffered a net loss in spite of their low ex- 
penses while stores with sales of $500,000 or over, 
because of relatively high expenses, earned only 
nominal net profits. 

Statistics of this sort are informative to the extent 
The depart- 
ment store deals with an average public, and so far as 
physical conditions dictate human needs, averages of 
demand and sale are as reliable as statistical informa- 
tion can be expected to be. 

In an advertisement of the S. D. Warren Co., 
paper manufacturers, published recently, an attempt 


that they represent average transactions. 


was made to list definite human averages, the thought 


being that these averages constituted a purchasing law 
as immutable and unchangeable as the laws of the 
universe. For instance, “One male head in every four 
needs a 6% hat, one male neck in every three needs 
a size 15 collar.” These averages are discoverable 
factors that exert a governing influence upon the pur- 
chases of the average community. To that extent they 
are a reliable guide for the merchant who deals in the 
commodities these averages represent. Beyond these 


‘discoverable preferences dictated by individual char- 


acteristics, there is a vast field of undiscoverable 
preference, and it is in this larger field that the mer- 
chant finds his business beset by an uncertainty that 
cannot be resolved into governable factors, 

An attempt to change this uncertainty into cer- 
tainty is the underlying stimulus back of aggressive 
merchandising experiments. It is the cause of mount- 
ing overhead, of price competition, of extraordinary 
service and of lavish advertising expenditure. Statis- 
tics, which show that the net average profit in the 
small department store field is less than that normally 
paid by a bank on its saving accounts, may be the prin- 
cipal reason that prompts the tremendous executive 
turn-over in department stores. The frantic experi- 

ments, the constant change of 

















policy and the uncertainty of de- 
partment store employee incomes 
- Table 17. Comparative ee Net Profit and Stock-turn may find their inspiration as well 
Department Stores with Net Sales less than $1,000,000 a wased ie as wader wae ath 
Net Sales = 100% wi are : 

We in the upholstery field 
ars 1636 1025 1926 1927 probably think that there are 
Number of Firms Reporting........ 403 399 398 284 328* more changes amongst depart- 
; ment store executives in the 
Rentals, 28” aa” 'ag” ay” "38° | upholstery field than in the other 
MM os 5 va decce, 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 field of the stores’ interests. It 
WIN See fupih. cud Cid eet setae 0.7 0.7 0.65 0.65 0.65 is not so, and while we do not 
ete. ES ee eee ee ee Se ee 
Service Purchased............ 0.7 0.75 075 08 0.85 of this magazine when as now 
Unclassified.................. 1.0 1. 1.0 0.9 0.85* metropolitan upholstery buyers 
Travelling................... 0.35 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 as a whole averaged under a year 
ple genes gee of serdar ie hee gene See 
8 OES aie ae 0.5 0.55 055 05 0.5 tions, we have reason to believe 
a a : that every other department in. 
Other Depreciation... 08 © 06 ©0858 OF Se oe 
Professional Services........... 0.1 0.15 015 O15 0.15 as frequent and as devastating 
eee changes. We do not attempt to 
ToraL EXPENSE............. 26.3% 28.2% 28.1% 28.7%  29.5%* point the way to correction of 
Gross Marcin.............. 28.2% 28.5% 28.6% 28.9% 20.7%" the condition. We view with 
Nur Paosrr...:............. 1.9 0.3 0.5 0.2 0.2* dismay the department store 
Stock-turn (times a year)}.... 2.4 93 as 6 ‘a practice of so-called super-mer- 
. chandising, the placing of ama- 
ae : bere. thew ent mr Figures in Table 2, Bulletin No. 74P. teur supervisors (even though 
at beginning and end of year. college bred) in positions which 
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DINING ROOM IN THE FURNITURE CLUB OF AMERICA 


On the seventeenth floor of the American Furniture Mart, Chicago. 
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WALL PAPER AS APPROPRIATELY USED BY A DECORATOR 


The work of J. H. Gray, Atlanta, Ga. See text on opposite page. 
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WALL PAPER AND THE DECORATOR. 


HEN wall-paper put itself again on the decora- 

tive map some years ago, decorators were at first 
shy of it, as a majority of them had been sold with 
the idea that the plain wall was the only wall which 
was artistically possible. Then a few began to experi- 
ment in using the patterns brought out by the domestic 
manufacturers, and found them so successful and so 
pleasing to their clients that they went so far as to 
unsolicitedly write recommendations for wall paper. 

This preference for wall-paper over the plain 
wall, from a few ,decorators spread until now the 
greater percentage of them, even if they do not use 
wall-paper, demand an interesting wall finish; and this 
demand is so definite, both on their part and on the 
part of the general public that even the paint people 
have experimented and brought out products which 
give a wall finish somewhat lacking in the monotony 
that was so characteristic of the old-fashioned painted 
or tinted wall. 





One of. the Modernistic Wall Paper Sample Book 
Covers brought out by Walcutt Bros. 


These new products, while many of them are 
good, nevertheless do not equal wall-paper, carefully 
selected and appropriately applied, in the interest they 
lend to a room; and the result is that more and more 
the discriminating are utilizing wall-paper in their 
home finishing. 

For this reason it is good business for the wall- 
paper retailer in every locality to solicit the interest 
of the local decorators. The retailer may feel that 
inasmuch as the decorator is usually a small purchaser, 
no more energy should be expended upon obtaining 
his business than is used to obtain the business of the 
other prospective buyers in his territory. But in hold- 
ing this point of view the retailer forgets the publicity 
value which comes when a decorator who is supposedly 


an expert in style and good taste uses any product in 
preference to others in his work. By the majority the 
decorator is considered the final authority, and his 
approval of a product means that those who cannot 
afford his services will nevertheless obey his dictum, 
as expressed in his public preferences, by purchasing 
materials similar to those that he has used in his 
contracts with the community. 

If Mr. Jones, the wall-paper dealer, can tell Mrs. 
Smith, his customer, that the papers he shows her are 
of the same type and character as those purchased -by 
Mr. Blank, the decorator, for such and such a job, he 
stands a far better chance of selling Mrs. Smith than 
he would if he lacked this selling argument. 

Therefore, we repeat that the retailer should solicit 
by every means in his power the approval of the 
interior decorator, and if necessary go to some expense 
to obtain this approval, because of its distinctive 
publicity value. 





An interesting pattern in the line of Robt. F. Hobbs, Inc. 


How this publicity can be used of course varies in 
different communities. In some cases the decorator 
will be glad to permit the retailer to use his name in his 
local advertising ; he will be willing for the retailer to 
photograph the rooms in which wall-paper is used ; and 
such photographs, reproduced in half-tones and sent 
out to the retailer’s list of prospective customers should 
have, with his other arguments, a telling effect. Such 


‘ publicity puts a seal of authority on the retailer’s claim 


that wall-paper is the wall covering in favor with those 
who are in the decorative “know”. 
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A SURVEY FOR THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
Feros of the trend of fabric sales in home deco- 
ration is being undertaken by an advisory com- 
mittee of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
and will cover the experiences of one hundred stores, 
which will be visited for first-hand information. 

In our July issue, we published an article, recom- 
mending just such a survey. We said: 

“Of course, a department store mainly interested 
in bargain stocks for people who live from hand to 
mouth, and are satisfied with anything that will serve a 
temporary purpose, are not interested in any 
survey.” 

The department stores in this country may be 
cleaved by a line of sharp demarcation: on one side 
we have a class of stores that cater to a discriminative 
trade; on the other side, shops which have no aspira- 


tions beyond the penny earnings of bargain sales. As 
far as art is concerned, they might just as well 
post a sign— “Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here”. 

The live buyer today is the buyer who is eager 
for help, and welcomes the department of interior 
decoration, and to this stimulus has been recently added 
the activities of what is known as the styler. There 
are manufacturers who can style their own lines ; there 
are others who employ efficient aids; there are buyers 
who can style their own purchases; there are others 
who certainly need assistance. It all depends upon 
what business they are after. If they want the more 
critical trade in quality goods, the co-operation of a 
styler is appreciated. More and more this factor is 
working into the selling end, as well as the production 
end. We welcome the survey of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 




















An example of German decoration in a fashionable Munich home. 


but will be particularly inter- 
ested in knowing the 
character of the field 
surveyed. 





THE DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD INSTITUTE 


A* ORGANIZATION known 
as the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Institute with offices in 
Tacoma, Wash., has _ been 
formed for the promotion of 
the following objects: To 
encourage and increase the 
use of Douglas Fir Plywood 
in the United States by co- 
operative advertising. To 
establish and maintain all such 
lawful trade customs and 
usages for the protection of 
the members as the Associa- 
tion may deem advisable. To 
collect and disseminate statis- 
tics concerning the Douglas 
Fir - Plywood Industry. To 
establish uniform grades and 
standards of products. To 
provide architects, dealers and 
builders’ with an organized 
and always available guar- 
antee of quality: To con- 
stantly improve methods of 
manufacture. The new organ- 
ization will take a prominent 
place among the others of a 
like character in the lumber 
field. 
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MODERNISTIC DECORATION BY FORZINA, INC. 


This New York firm specializes in work in the new art manner. 
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LOBBY OF THE SONOMA MISSION INN 


See text on opposite page. 
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HACIENDA DE LAS - FLORES 


ESTLING in the picturesque “Valley of the 

Moon,” where mountain and forest lend their 
enchantment to a country made famous by Jack 
London, Sonoma Mission Inn of Spanish Mission de- 
sign is one of the finest equipped and most beautifully 
decorated. hotels on the Pacific Coast. It is. about 
two hours’ ride from San Francisco by train or auto- 
mobile and is girdled on all sides by sweeping fields of 
California wild flowers. Fashioned on true Spanish 
Mission lines, it graces the landscape from without and 
within provides 100 rooms furnished with the most 
modern appointments and decorated in a most unusual 
manner. 

Edwyn Hunt, interior decorator during the height 
of the wild flower season, conceived the idea of making 
the hotel a wild flower tavern, colorful and true to the 
traditions of the West. 


The descriptive name of “Hacienda de las Flores” 
was chosen to designate its character and Mrs. George 
Katz was chosen to execute this important phase of 
the decorating. One wild flower study is placed in 
each bedroom and the color scheme for that bedroom 
taken from the wild flower. The conservatory is 
known as the meadow foam room, soft cream and 
yellow walls with pale green draperies and 
furniture. 

The bedroom furniture is all steel construction in 
lacquer colors, and the lobby furniture of great variety 
and distinction. The draperies in the lobby are of 
striped black, red, gold and green mohair and the 
furniture covering to match.’ The center table is a 
replica of an old Spanish cloister table, made out of 
solid six-inch oak, antiquated by William Lovier. Mr. 
Hunt painted two seven-foot screens for the corners 








“FD SI .. 





The color scheme of each bedroom is taken from a wild flower. 
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of the lobby in gold and lacquer, which brings down 
into the room the same colors that are used in poly- 
chroming the ceilings. The writing room is specially 
embroidered in yellow mohair suggestive of tidy tips. 
The dining room draperies are a very colorful plaid, 
in red, green, yellow and orange. The color schemes 
and design of the bedroom furniture matches in with 
the colored mohair draperies. The hallways are car- 
peted with linen rugs. Even the dishes are of special 
design, poppies and brodeas. 
C. W. GEIGER AND N. TUCKER. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 
been transferred to the John F. Luccerani Studios, Inc. 
The Hills Furniture & Rug Co. has moved to a 
new home at 236 East Third Street, Long Beach, Cal. 
The Kaufman - Leonard Co. has purchased the 
Nettleton Furniture Co., Tacoma, Wash., and have 
added this to their chain of stores in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
The Sixteenth Annual Buyers’ Week, held under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, Portland, 
Ore., August 6 to 11, proved a marked success, with 
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Office decoration in the New Art manner by Forzina, Inc., New York. 


manufacturers of upholstered furniture taking a 
prominent part in the reception of visitors. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Retail Furniture Association of Washington, an organ- 
ization of furniture dealers and decorators, resulted 
in the selection of the following to serve during the 
ensuing year: president, F. L. Perry, Lee-Perry Co., 
Pasco, Wash.; first vice-president, A. W. Hooton, 
Everett, Wash. ; second vice-president, W. M. Symmes, 
Spokane, Wash.; secretary, Thomas L. Monson, 
Seattle, Wash., and treasurer, O. S. Grunbaum, 
Seattle, Wash. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM FRANCE 
| agen is received from M. Fernand David, Director 

of the International Exposition of Modern Deco- 
rative Arts and Industries, held in Paris 1925, acknowl- 
edging the great value of the articles written for THE 
UPHOLSTERER by our Mr. Clifford, collection of which 
has been made, and is being used in the official Report 
of the Exposition. A letter of appreciation for this 
work was also forwarded by M. David to the American 
Embassy in Paris. 


A Rt rete. —— 











DISTINCTIVE thing about the New Art move- 

ment is its universal character. France, Italy, 
Germany, England, and our own country are the head- 
quarters for its creators and advocates, but it has 
followers and imitators in practically every civilized 
country. And it is this world-wide development which 
shows its strength, making absurd, to our minds, the 
statements we hear from time to time to the effect 
that it is only a fad, and will die out suddenly. 

We do not believe that it will die out suddenly, 
because, liking it or not, it must be admitted that it 
contains in it elements in harmony. with the agesin 
which we are living. These are not the graceful times 
of ages past. Life is no longer a leisurely affair, but 
a matter necessitating the expenditure of a great 
amount of nervous energy, and full of abrupt changes. 
It seems to us, therefore, that in the New Art, with 
its insistence upon extraordinary forms, apparently 
meaningless angles instead of harmonizing curves, is a 
reflection of the spirit of the times, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that those (and there are many of them) 
whose emotional reactions are caused solely by the 





THE NEW ART—AN: OPINION 


A bedroom typical in many points of the New Art development. 


atmosphere of the years during which they live, will 
continue to find the New Art agreeable and interesting, 
and will patronize those who create and adapt it. 

We do not, however, believe that the New Art 
has reached the peak of its development. The forms 
in which it manifests itself today are not its. final 
forms. Further modification will take place, which 
will erase some of its crudities, much of its garishness, 
and substitute in their places’ gentler but equally 
significant symbols. 

In other words, when conventionalization sets in 
the New Art will greatly change. When it does reach 
the peak of its development from a design point of 
view, its form will be quite different. We will look 
back upon the forms prevalent today and see them, 
in their true significance, i. e.: early steps in an 
evolutionary scheme. 

Below is a bedroom typical of the New Art. 
Angles there are in abundance, seemingly too great, 
but inasmuch as many of the angles we meet in life 
seem equally beside the point, perhaps these of the 
modernistic designer are not without symbolic value. 








AMONG THE NEW DAMASKS ARE MANY INTERESTING PATTERNS 


At the top is a modernistic design from the line of the Hadlee Silk Mills (Mortimer M. Lee, agents). 
In the center row at the left is a formal pattern by S. W..Heim & Co. In the center is a striped fabric 
by the Manville Jenckes Co. At the right is another modernistic pattern from the Hadlee Silk Mills 
(Mortimer M. Lee, agents). Both of the fabrics in the bottom row are from the line of David Schiff & Co. 
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A hooked rug in modernistic pattern from the line of Guy A, Reed 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 


NEW EFFECTS AT SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 
‘THERE are a number of interesting developments in 

the new pile textures being shown by Sidney Blum- 
One of the outstanding numbers is 


enthal & Co., Inc. 
an antique effect with a 
close rayon pile that 1s 
totally unlike anything ever 
before produced by the 
Shelton Looms. The qual- 
ity is heavy enough for 2 
substantial furniture cover- 
ing and .it will also find 
ready use as drapery mate- 
rial where large expanses 
are involved. 

A ribbed effect velvet 
also of rayon is another 
new number. 

An interesting . effect 
has been produced in an- 


other pile fabric by the’ 


introduction of rayon in 
different parts of the figure 
while the balance of the 
ground is an all-silk pile. 
“Silvel”, one of the 
new fabrics, is a jacquard 
figured, small design, hav- 
ing pile figures brought out 


upon a background of satin. 
numbers in the line are the advanced showing of new 
styles that have been created to suit the changing demand 
in furniture coverings and heavyweight drapery fabrics. 


Buyer and Decorator 


chair-seating. 





A new fabric in monk’s cloth effect from the line of 
Hubert Moulton & Co. 


These and other new 


THORP SHOWING NEW HAIRCLOTH FABRICS 
J, H. THorp & Company are showing a new haircloth 
fabric, a synthetic substitute for the old-fashioned 
It is called Early American Seatings, 


and was originally made 
abroad, but the foreign arti- 
cle was not satisfactory in 
color fastnmess, while 
Thorp’s guarantee stands 
back of the American prod- 


uct. Eighteen different 


styles and color combina- 
tions are shown in little 
figured designs, in replica 
of the conventional hair- 
cloth. The process has been’ 
carried also into the tapes- 
try field now, and with the 
filling of this artificial 
horsehair, the material 1s 
firm and hard, but having 
the weight and feel o 


tapestry. 


IN THE ANDREW McLEAN 
CO.’S LINE 

A NEw and extensive line 

of over-drapes is being 

shown by the Andrew Mc- 


Lean Co. They are featuring tinsel effects in stripes, 
solid and two-toned cloths. These are specially suited 
to a modernistic setting: Among their collection of 
newer types for curtains is a theatrical “Lenon”, in 
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Graceful garland pattern from the line of S. M. 
Hexter & Co. 


fur color combinations, 50-inch and 72-inch, which 
has been treated so that it will not slip. 

For a unique and rather heavy over-drapery they 
are showing a new basket rayon. For very dainty cur- 
tains, Chanda cloth, which is 50 inches wide and comes 
in a variety of color combinations. Their Victor 
Pebble cloth, which was first shown last Spring, has 
proven to be an excellent seller. 

For wicker furniture they are showing a unique 
water-repellant cotton taffeta, and Coyute, which is.a 
combination of cotton and a special European fibre, 
and is also water-repellant. 

Among their other new materials is Sayute cloth, 
which is a combination of Sase and a special European 
fibre ; striped Shakia, which may be had in three pat- 
terns, and is very effective for over-drapes. 





A HOENIGSBERGER NOVEL SAMPLE CASE 
A NEw feature which should appeal to upholsterers 

everywhere has been brought out by A. Hoenigs- 
berger, Chicago. This is a sample case which is sent 
to them upon the receipt of a cash deposit of a small 
amount, which deposit is returned to them after they 
have purchased a certain amount of merchandise. 

The interesting feature of the case is that in it 
the firm’s line of fabrics, trimmings, etc., is kept per- 
petually alive, as the customer never has a sample 
book with a dead number in it. It is a card system, 
and when a number is discontinued the firm mails out 
notification of the fact and the card can then be 
removed from the case and destroyed. When a new 
fabric is brought out the firm also mails samples of 





Loom-made casement cloth in replica of Rodier embroid- 
ery brought out by Orinoka Mills. 
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it to be inserted in the case in its proper place. The 
case is compact and easily carried about, and with the 
exception of a few numbers, which are of very small 
patterns, in conjunction with the sample of the fabric 
there is a photograph of a piece of furniture covered 
with the sample fabric, so that the upholsterer can 
show his customer the way it looks when applied. 

Each card contains swatches showing the exact 
-grade of the fabric, and a complete color line. 

On July lst a bonus discount was offered to all 
customers, by which they can secure extra cash dis- 
counts on their entire purchases for the year, when 
such purchases reach a certain figure. 


SHOWING COLLAPSIBLE METAL CORNICE 
A NEw collapsible metal cornice to fit any size win- 
dow casement is now being offered to the trade 
by J. D. Lord & Co. It is so constructed that drapery 
rods will fit in it for both curtains and over-drapes. 
They come in various designs and finishes. 

These cornices will be placed in some of the many 
hotels, clubs and restaurants where J. D. Lord & Co. 
are supplying upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

They are now working in the McAlpin Hotel, 
Arrowhead Inn, near Yonkers, and'Gotham Hotel 
renovation. Other recent projects of theirs have been 
in the Victoria, Picadilly and Park Central Hotels 
and Traffic Club. 

REPLICA OF RODIER EMBROIDERY BROUGHT OUT 
BY ORINOKA MILLS 

[THE Wizard of Orinoka, with the uncanny genius, 

has evolved some startling weaves this season: One 

is a loom-made casement silk, in replica of the Rodier 

embroideries (see illustration), on the Schiffli machine. 
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Some of their heavyweight tapestries are duplications 
of wool stuffs, the patterns being colored by hand in 
fast dyes, very beautiful work. Innumerable antiques 
are reproduced, and tricky. effects in chenilles and 
velvets. 


A NOVEL SERVICE FOR DECORATORS 

M4v®y interior decorators have clients who want vari- 

ous pieces of furniture refinished without the furni- 
ture being removed from their homes. With this in 
mind, the Shericel Company, New York, specialists in 
hardwood finishing and decorating for the trade, has 
inaugurated a new department to do this work. Com- 
petent men from their regular staff are available and 
they have already completed a number of such jobs. 


MODERNISTIC CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS ON 
DISPLAY 


(CRYsTAL CHANDELIERS in the modernistic type are 
being featured by J. J. Wyle & Bros., Inc., and 
many striking and exceptional designs are being shown. 
Their Special Service department will be of interest 
to the decorator. This department is especially pre- 
pared for the prompt execution of designs for chande- 
liers not to be found in their extensive stock. They 
also have a large stock of crystal parts on hand. 


IN THE R. CARRILLO & CO’S LINE 
T'HE salesmen of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., are now in 
their respective territories with what I. Landers of 
that company states, is the most extensive collection 
of Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics in the history of 
the company. Their imported fabrics includes many 








Madras in modernistic design shown by the 
Manville-Jenckes Co. 


beautiful pieces of Brocaded Velvets and Satins and 
Antique Brocatelles that were accorded a highly satis- 


fying reception at the initial showing in the New York 
showrooms. 


STEAD & MILLER CO. SHOW MODERNISTIC 
PATTERNS 


NortaABLE among the many new additions in moderne 

art designs to the Stead & Miller Co. line are a 
silver and grey effect, their pattern No. 6889 color 103 
and a floral pattern No. 6786, this last being shown in 
twenty colors. Both are damasks in a satin weave 
suitable for upholstery and drapery purposes. 


UNBREAKABLE CURTAIN HOLDBACKS 

NEw unbreakable composition curtain holdbacks are 

now being manufactured by the Perfection Carved 
Frame Corporation, to match their wide line of period 
and modern cornice designs. They have also added 
wrought iron console tables to their new Fall line 
which is now on display in their newly redecorated 
showroom. 


NEW LINE OF RAYON VOILES 
A VERY attractive line of rayon voile is being shown 
by Butterfield & Co. This voile can be had in 15 
colors, and in either 46 or 39-inch widths. It has been 
especially made for draperies, with a special yarn, and 
specially woven. 


M. B. CAHN’S LINE OF CORNICES AND MIRRORS 
THE new line of cornices, mirrors and similar deco- 

rative accessories made by M. B. Cahn & Co., Inc., 
New York, is now being shown at their new show- 
room, 107 East 31st Street. In addition to their 
regular lines, this concern has developed a department 
to specialize in hotel, theatre and club work, 


(Continued on page 131) 





An old English print displayed by S. W, Heim & Co. 


_ 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
i illustration of the drapery shown on page 127 

requires practically no pattern diagram because the 
cutting of the stepped valance is a matter of simple 
calculation. The various steps are arranged so as to 
be overlapped by each succeeding piece, beginning at 
the center and working to the outside ends. 

In the examples shown we have allowed as much 
again for fullness and being constructed of a sheer 
material there is no attempt to keep the folds in a 
rigid position. 


WHERE DO THE PROFITS GO? 
(Continued from page 112) 


them to check and hobble the efforts of 
experienced merchandisers. We deprecate the 
spirit of cold-blooded financial control that sends 
a buyer into the market with a budget so meager 
that he must split his purchases for a season’s opening 
into one-half and one-quarter pieces of jacquard mate- 
rials or to buy forty pieces of cretonne, one piece to 
a color and one or two to a design. 

1927 was not an average year but with the statis- 


permit 


tics here presented from an unbiased survey, it would 
seem that 1928 needs no presidential alibi to explain 
department store personnel unrest. 





NEW CONSUMERS HOME MAGAZINE 

A’ LENGTH the publishers of consumer’s magazines 

have realized the need of a home decorative pub- 
lication suited in its contents to the desires and means 
of families of moderate income. In the past such 
magazines devoted solely to home decoration have been 
in character uninteresting from the practical point of 
view to any but the wealthy, and those not so fortunate 
had to look in the so-called decorative departments of 
the newspapers and general magazines for help and 
suggestions in their home decoration. 

Now the Doubleday-Page-Doran Company have 
just issued the first number of their new magazine, 
called “The American Home”, which sells at a low 
price and is devoted entirely to the planning, construc- 
tion and decoration of small homes. 

Such a magazine will, we believe, fill a long estab- 
lished need and be of benefit to the trade. 
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Some interesting novelties seen at Ferguson Bros. The smoking stand with the 
marbleized glass top and the folding muffin stand are quite new in form. 
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LIVING ROOM CORNER IN MODIFIED GEORGIAN STYLE 
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> WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


MULQUEEN—Beginning September 10th, Sinon A. 
Mulqueen, assumed charge of the Upholstery Depart- 
ment of Frederick Loeser & Company. Mr. Mulqueen, 
who came’ to America as a young man, after having 
chosen the drapery trade as his vocation and beginning 
its pursuit in the old country, engaged with McCreery 
& Company, on 23rd Street, in a sales capacity. 

About four years later, he was assistant to J. J. 
Duffy in the Upholstery Department of Gimbel Bros., 
in Philadelphia. 

Returning to New York in 1916, he took a selling 
position under James Munro, in the 


the retirement of Edwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer 
of the Pacific Mills for the past twenty-one years. At 
a meeting of the Board of Directors, Alfred E. Colby, 
who has been Assistant Treasurer of the Pacific Mills 
since 1919, was elected Treasurer, and a member of 
the Board of Directors, to succeed Mr. Greene. 
OprENHEIMER—lIrving G. Oppenheimer, of the 
Clarendon Manufacturing Company, New York, is 
making his first extended road trip, covering the 
Southern territory. 
Koun—Fred H. Kohn, of the United Trimming 
Company, New York, has recently 





McCreery store on 34th Street, and 
was for four years Assistant Buyer, 
succeeding to the buying position 
on Mr. Munro’s retirement in 1921, 
a position which he has held with 
McCreery & Company up to the 
present. 

In addition. to his duties at the 
store, he was also Chairman of the 
Foreign Buyers Group of the Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Company, in the 
drapery and upholstery division. Mr. 
Mulqueen has a host of friends in 
the wholesale: field, both here and 
abroad, who will wish him every 
success in his new connection. Prior 
to Mr. Mulqueen’s assuming charge 
at the Loeser store, a complete 








Sinon A. MULQUEEN 


Recently appointed upholstery 
buyer of Frederick Loeser & Co. 


returned from abroad, bringing with 
him a large collection of novelty 
trimmings. He is now calling on the 
trade in his regular territory. 
MontTcoMERY—William J. Mont- 
gomery, for ten years Superintendent 
for W. B. Moses & Sons, Washing- 
ton, and prior to that an upholstery 
buyer with Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
Birmingham, and Mannheimer Bros., 
St. Paul, has resigned.. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who has been spending some 
time in New York renewing old 
acquaintances, has not determined 
upon his future activities. 
Dessar—Announcement is made 
by the Barbe-McKenzie Corporation, 
of the election of H. A. Dessar as 








change in departmental arrangement 
had been scheduled, and this, when completed, will 
give to the Interior Decoration Department, as well 
as the merchandising sections, an entirely new layout. 
' Wuite—G. W. White, formerly upholstery buyer 
for the Robert Simpson Company, Toronto, and more 
recently in a similar capacity with Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, was in New York recently, purchasing stocks 
for the business which is to be opened in Toronto, as 
the Wilbur White Company, Ltd., at 1180 Bay Street. 
Mr. White’s many friends in this market wish him 
every success in his new venture. 
GREENE—Announcement was made last month of 


Vice-President. Mr. Dessar, who 
has for some time been Sales Manager, will also 
continue in that capacity. 

_  Somma—The sympathy of the trade is extended to 
John Somma, of the Somma Shops, Inc., and his family, 
in the loss of his wife, whose death occurred August 
18th. 

ZEBLEY—Thomas M. Zebley is now repsenting 
Eugene Neumaier & Company, in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, New England 
and New York City, and is at present on his initial 
trip in this territory. 

Lans—Arthur Lans, of the Bristol Company, New 
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York, returned with Mrs. Lans on the S. S. Paris on 
August 28th from a two months’ business trip in 
Europe. 

LEIDHEUSER—Miss Ella Leidheuser of the Hindu- 
stan Art Co., New York, is making a brief visit to the 
Continent, having landed at Bremen, September 5th. 
She is expected back within the month. 

Hayston—John Hayston, of the Morton Sundour 
Co., Inc., returned recently from a trip abroad to the 
headquarters of his firm in the interests of the Ameri- 
can branch. 

KurNiIckI—James Kurnicki, well known to the 
upholstery trade throughout the country, whose busi- 
ness was recently liquidated, has joined the staff of 
Goodman Bros., and in addition to taking care of 
house customers from out-of-town, he is covering the 
New York trade. 

BANNING—Arnold Banning, who joined Arnold, 
Constable & Co. in May of this year as upholstery 
buyer, has resigned to engage with James McCreery 
& Co. in a similar capacity, entering upon. his new 
duties September 10th. Mr. Banning was assistant 
buyer in the McCreery store for some time prior to his 
taking charge of the Kresge department in Newark. 
He is, therefore, returning to an environment with 
which he is quite familiar. 

FAGGELLA — George A. Faggella, who assumed 
charge of the upholstery department of Mandel Bros., 
Chicago, in January, has resigned and returned to New 
York. His future plans are not ready to announce. 

ZEBLEY-LEIPZIEGER— Thomas M. Zebley has 
joined the selling force of Eugene Neumaier & Co., 
manufacturers of novelty and ruffled curtains and will 
represent them in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New York City, New York State and New Eng- 
land. Julius Leipzieger is now representing the 
company in the Southern territory. 

ALTER—Frances Alter, formerly with Freeman 
Brothers, has recently joined the sales staff of Clifton- 
Dunleavy, New York. 

Benson—Harry E. Benson, well known in the 
drapery trade through his former connections with 
Amory Browne & Co., and more recently with Cannon 
Mills, Inc., is now associated with The American 
Bleached Goods Co., New York. 

SLoAN—Mr. Sloan, who made quite a reputation 
in the trade as an Upholstery and Decorative Buyer, 
and subsequently Merchandise Manager for Lord & 
Taylor, resigned recently, and is now Merchandise 
Manager of the American Department Stores, a hold- 
ing company for a chain of nine department stores, 
including The Brager Company, Baltimore; H. G. 
Munger & Company, Herkimer; Harrison & Dalley, 
Nyack; The J. D. Purcell Company, Lexington; 
McGibbons-Denning Company, Charleston, W. Va. 

GreGoRY—Rumors regarding the Upholstery and 
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Drapery Department of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, 
have been erroneous. The only changes in the Depart- 
ment are the employment of Mr. Parker in place of 


Mr. Sweeney, as Assistant to Mr. Gregory, Manager © 


and Buyer of the Department. Mr. Parker is to be 
retained in the Department, but in another capacity. 

Koztay—C. V. Kozlay has been appointed sales 
manager of the Collins & Aikman Corporation. Mr, 
Kozlay has been in very close touch with the trade 
for a number of years, and until recently, has styled 
the company’s line. 

Lonc—Joseph S. Long, who has had charge of 
the foreign lines of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., 
in the New York office, will, beginning October Ist, 
cover New York City and the metropolitan district, as 


well as Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, with 


the firm’s swiss and madras lines, succeeding James 
Millen, whose change of position is announced 
elsewhere. 

BisBEE—Charles A. Bisbee, for many years uphol- 
stery buyer for Mandel Bros., Chicago, and who 
recently undertook merchandise work in connection 
with the upholstery and other departments, has 
assumed the active management and buying for the 
upholstery department. 

StT1ER—Edward Stier, since last November uphol- 
stery buyer with the Bradshaw-Diehl Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., the department operated by the S. P. Brown 
Co., has been transferred to the department operated 
by S. P. Brown Co. in the M. L. Parker Co., Daven- 
port, Ia. Mr. Stier here succeeds Chas. Gaither, who 
has been promoted to the New York office. 

GAITHER—Charles H. Gaither, who has had an 
executive position with the S. P. Brown Co., and was 
in active charge of the upholstery department with the 
M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Ia., has been transferred 
to the New York office, this change occurring last 
month. 

SmitH—Phillip E. Smith, recently in charge of 
the upholstery department operated by S. P. Brown 
Co. in the store of Lowry & Goebel Co., Inc., Cincinnati, 
has been transferred to the Bradshaw-Diehl store at 
Huntington, W. Va., succeeding Edward Stier. 

Kie1n—Herman Klein, formerly upholstery buyer 
with Levy Brothers, Elizabeth, N. J., and prior to that 
with the Goerke Co., Newark, in a similar capacity, 
has taken charge of the upholstery department of H. 
Batterman Co., Brooklyn, beginning September 12th. 

Gorton—R. H. Gorton, Director of Story & Co., 
Ltd., London, is in New York visiting his American 
agents, Hermann Hartmann & Co. Mr. Gorton was 
one of the judges at the recent exposition of design 
held in London, and it is expected that in the near 
future he will be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts. ; 

Benson — Harry E. Benson, formerly of the 
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drapery department of Cannon Mills, Inc., is now 
engaged in the newly organized drapery department 
of the American Bleached Goods Co., New York. 
Wo.trr—E. C. Wolff, formerly on Twenty-third 
Street, New York, is opening a general decorating 
establishment at 1403 Kings Highway, Brooklyn. 
Hitts—W. W. Hills, who has been representing 
the Collins & Aikman Corp, on the Pacific Coast, has 
resigned from that concern and intends shortly to enter 


the commission business for himself in Los Angeles to’ 


represent manufacturers of upholstery fabrics and 
floor coverings in the district from Denver West. 

Firzcisnons—F. L. Fitzgibbons, of the New York 
office of W. T. Grant, department store, is the uphol- 
stery buyer for all of the firm’s establishments. 

MILLEN — James E. Millen becomes associated 
with the Bromley Mfg. Co. October Ist. He will be 
inside salesman for the visiting trade. Mr. Millen has 
been with Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., and prior 
to their representing Sturzenegger & Tanner, St. Gall, 
had charge of the latter’s New York office. 

De Gorr—Herman De Goff was greeted on his 
arrival home from a vacation spent at Jackson, N. H., 
by a number of friends, who presented him with a 
trophy awarded as a prize to the winner of the golf 
tournament between those members of the Fenimore 
Country Club who were vacationing at Jackson. Mr. 
De Goff’s score entitles him to permanent possession of 
the handsome cup, which stands three feet high. 

SMART-BUTLER—Among changes announced by 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., is the appointment of 
Frank Smart as New England representative and that 
Obediah Butler takes charge of all Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc., manufacturing plants with the exception 
of the Boston factory. 

GausPpoHL—The many friends of Edward Gaus- 
pohl of the Curtain Store, Flint, Mich., will be glad to 
learn that his business has, within the year, outgrown 
its original location at 218 E. 1st St., and that he is 
now moving, taking in three stores at 228-230 E. Ist 
St., and 524 Clifford St., giving him three times the 
floor space formerly occupied. His opening in the 
new location and his anniversary sale were scheduled 
for the 10th of September. 

BomMann — At the One Hundred Club Dinner, 
attended by representatives of New York firms that 
have been over one hundred years in existence, the 
upholstery trade was represented by George Bomann 
of J. H. Thorp & Company, which firm was established 
in 1819. ¢ 

Hosss—Wm. Hobbs, for some years associated 
with the oriental rug department of W. & J. Sloan, 
has been made a director of the corporation. 

MansurE—E. L. Mansure of the E. L. Mansure 
Co., left Chicago September 14th for a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


OBITUARY 


Louis F. HAHN | 
MONG the deaths in the trade reported too late to 
be included in our August issue was that of 
Louis F. Hahn, well known interior decorator, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Hahn died on August 2nd from 
a heart attack and was buried on August 6th from 
his home at 42 Oxford Street. At the time of his 
death he was in the employ of the Howe & Rogers Co. 
At previous times he had been in business for himself, 
and he had also been connected with other well known 
decorative concerns. He is‘survived by a widow, three 
brothers, four sisters, three married daughters and 
one grandson. 





IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 125) 
A NEW LINE OF BED SETS, RUNNERS, SCARFS, ETC. 
DID. Rosen & Co. have added to their line of imported 


_ Swiss Curtains a stock of Novelty Bed Sets of 
Saxony and Richeleau lace and Dining Room Scarfs 
and Runners of art linen and Venetian embroidery. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO.’S NEW FRINGE SLIGHTLY 
CHANGED 


‘To conForM with the suggestion of a number of cus- 

tomers, the rug fririge recently brought out by the 
United Trimming Company has been slightly altered. 
The new number is called 3156 and a patent is 
pending on it. 


BAILEY & GRIFFIN CHINTZES ON DISPLAY IN 
BOSTON 
THE full line of chintzes imported by Bailey & Griffin, 


Inc., New York, is now being shown in Boston by 
William C. F. Harris at 420 Boylston Street and in 
Chicago by Charles B. Geller at the Heyworth Building. 


SALTERINI GAINS GRAND PRIZE 
AT THE Belgian International Exposition recently held 


at Liege, Belgium, John B. Salterini was awarded 
the Grand Prize in gold medal for work in the manu- 
facture of wrought iron furnishings. He was also 
given a diploma for his general achievements in iron. 


A NEw type of window cornice, all metal and adjust- 

able, is being offered by the Pathfinder Products, 
Inc., New York City. Numerous artistic color: effects 
have been obtained. 


A New mohair plush fabric called “Manvel” is being 
shown to the trade by Kessel & Haber, New York, 
sole selling agents for the Manayunk Plush Co. 


A LARGE variety of chintz shelving and trimmings is 

being shown by the United Trimming Company, 
New York. This is a new addition to this company’s 
line. 

















VIEWS IN THE DESIGNING ROOM, OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS AT THE 
NEW MILL OF LA FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, PHILADELPHIA 
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NEWS 


THE WORK OF THE BRISTOL CO. FOR THE 
ALTMAN EXHIBIT 


THE Bristol Co. are justifiably proud of the part 
played by their firm in the production and installa- 
tion of a large portion of the work in connection with 
the exhibition of modern art, arranged in the store 
of B. Altman & Co. . The Bristol Co. executed the 
backgrounds, panelling, etc., 
for the American rooms 
and built the American 
furniture from the designs 
and plans of the artists. 
They also made from the 
plans of the French artists 
such _ backgrounds — and 
furniture as were built in 
this country. They built 
the show-cases and other 
woodwork in connection 
with the little shops of the 
exhibition and also per- 
formed the cabinet work in 
connection with the fashion 
salons, which adjoin the 
exhibition on the 8th floor. 
While the element of 
time was a factor in the 
handling of a contract in- 
volving so much important 
and intricate work, the 
facilities of the Bristol Co. 
enabled them, not only to 
finish the installation on time for the prior view, which 
preceded the general opening, but the character of the 
workmanship and the faithful carrying out of the 
plans of the individual artists is in a large measure 
due to the skill of the Bristol artisans. 


PROCESS FOR WATERPROOFING KAPOCK 
AS THE result of several years’ experimental work, 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. announce that they have per- 
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An armchair in the new art manner shown: by the 
Wagner Furniture Co. 


INDUSTRY 


fected a waterproofing process for Kapock fabrics. 
This process is called ‘““Aquapruf’’. It is of such a 
character that every fibre of the fabric is thoroughly 
penetrated, thus insuring it against water marks, even 
on the most delicate colors.. When water-proofed by 
this process Kapock can be laundered and is proof 
against mildew. The manu- 
facturers also claim that it 
increases’ the fabric’s ten- 
sile strength, and it is said 
to add a stain - resistant 
quality, so that coffee, tea, 
fruit juices, etc., spilled on 
the fabric will not leave 
stains. 
FITCHBURG YARN CO. 
USING GERMAN FIBRES 
AN AGREEMENT was re- 
cently reached between 
the Agfa Department of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
Berlin and the Fitchburg 
Yarn Co., spinners of the 
new yarn known in the 
trade as “Sase”, whereby 
the product of the former 
concern is to be used 
exclusively for the manu- 
facture of Sase brand spun 
yarn. The contract has-been 
in effect for some time, 
and results are fully up to the best expectations. - 
Very largely as a result of the better staple fibre with 
which it is spun, Sase is today a better yarn than ever 
before, while the price is lower than at any previous 
time. The technical staff of the Fitchburg Yarn Co., 
headed by M. F. Thoma, vice-president, recently 
returned from a two-months’ visit with the officials 
of the German concern. 
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MEYER BROS. EXPAND 
Ha tr of the ninth floor has been taken over by Meyer 
Bros. Studio, Inc., at their present address, 20 
West Thirty-sixth Street, New York. This adds fifty 
per cent. to their floor space. This addition will be 
used mainly to increase their work-room facilities to 
the trade. 

Their show-room will also be enlarged by the add- 
ing of several small rooms, where an exclusive type of 
furniture will be on display. It is expected that these 
alterations will be completed on.or about September 
20th. 

COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL’S NEW 

FACTORY 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Commercial Wall 

Paper Mill of Chicago that on and after October 
Ist they will be located in their new factory at Calumet 
Avenue and Hoffman Street, Hammond, Ind. This 
mill contains 125,000 square feet of floor space, and is 
of the heaviest mill type of construction, especially 
equipped for the modern manufacture of wall paper. 
It will have a productive output of nine millian rolls. 
This is the third removal of this concern in the seven- 
teen years they have been established, all these moves 
necessitated by the. growth of their business. 


ROYLE & PILKINGTON CO., INC. REMOVE PLANT 
THE Royle & Pilkington Company of Mount Holly, 

N. J., have completed the moving of their plant to 
Hazlewood, North Carolina. The company has been 
reorganized under the name of Royle & Pilkington 
Company, Inc., with John T. Royle, President, Thomas 
E. Noel, Vice-President, Gerald W. Colkitt, Secretary 
and Benjamin E. Colkitt, Treasurer. 

Operation of the mill is expected to start about 
October Ist and the standards of the former Mount 
Holly plant are to be carried on with an entirely new 
assortment of patterns and weaves of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. 

TRADE WORKROOMS IN NEW LOCATION 
Wit the remoyal of the Douglas Shops, Inc., uphol- 

stery and drapery workrooms to the trade, to 801- 
803 Third Ave., it is the intention of this firm to cater 
to a larger field of trade. At this new location, in the 
Albert Grosfeld building, they occupy the entire 4th 
floor and are equipped to handle club, hotel and resi- 
dence drapery and furniture work for the decorative 
trade. The Douglas Shops, Inc., also specialize in an 
extensive line of high grade custom-made upholstered 
furniture for decorators and the wholesale trade. 


REPRESENTING ‘EARL WARREN MASDEN CO. 
IN MICHIGAN 


WE Are advised that the Earl Warren Masden Co. 

have appointed the Graham Co., of Grandi Rapids, 
Michigan, to represent them in the State of Michigan, 
with offices at Grand Rapids and Detroit. Mr. Graham, 
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of the Graham Co., is well known in the trade, as he 
was with the John V. Farwell Co. in that territory 
for many years. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FOR WHITELEY & COLLIER 
Wuitecey & Cortier, Inc., of Philadelphia, an- 

nounce the opening of a Chicago office located at 
1727 Republic Building, where a full line of furniture 
coverings will be shown. This office will be in charge 
of Edward C. Whiteman, who will cover Michigan in 


‘addition to Chicago. 


KARPEN GOLFERS HOLD TOURNAMENT 
THE golfers in the employ of S. Karpen & Bros., 
Chicago plant, held a tournament on September 8th 
at the Brae Loch Golf & Sport Club, Gages Lake, Il. 
An interesting prize list offered plenty of stimulus for 
competition and the function was well attended. 


GERMAN EMER at REPRESENTED 


(Cart HaGENMULLER, Germany, manufacturer of hand 

embroideries, is now represented in this country by 
A. Oberstebrink, 84 Madison Avenue, who is sole sell- 
ing agent in the United States for this account and will 
shortly carry stock in New York. 


PHOENIX PLUSH CO. EQUIPMENT PURCHASED 
[N DEVELOPING a new line of upholstery and drapery 

velours for Fall, the Onondaga Textile Mills, Inc., 
have recently bought the complete equipment of the 
Phoenix Plush Co., Long Island City. The looms are 
of the latest modern type. 


WE Learn that all of the draperies recently installed 

in the Victoria Hotel, 51st Street and Seventh 
Avenue, New York, under the direction of L. Barth 
& Co., were made by the Lancaster Shops, New York. 


A NEw office, located at 7216 Beverly Boulevard, Los 

Angeles, has recently been opened by Freeman- 
Ressler Corporation, New York, importers of uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics. 


[N Movinc to 117 East 18th Street, New York City, 

where new and attractive showrooms have been re- 
cently completed, Louis Klepper is well equipped to 
serve the upholsterer and decorator. 


THE New York office of Francis A. Bruner, Inc., has 

been removed to 303 Fifth Avenue, Room 1612. 
They are completely equipped to display their various 
lines. Their new telephone number is—Caledonia 3288. 


[HE «upholstery and drapery workrooms of Hugo 

Gnam & Son have recently been moved to the Deco- 
rative Trades Building, 305 East 47th Street, New 
York. 7 
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MODERN ART SHOW FOR CHICAGO 


ye the auspices of the Association of Arts and 
. Industries and the Art Directors’ Club, both of 
Chicago, there is to be held in the middle of January 
1929 a national exhibition of modern decorative art, 
to occupy approximately 17,000 square feet in Mandel 
Brothers’ department store, Chicago. Manufacturers 
throughout the United States have been invited to sub- 
mit contributions for the consideration of the commit- 
tees in charge, of whom there will be representatives 
in the larger cities, both East and West. 

From the official announcement, the purpose of 
the exhibition is outlined as follows: to afford the pub- 
lic an opportunity to view a broad presentation of 
modern interjors and art objects; to give manufac- 
turers, artists and craftsmen an opportunity to show 
their best products in the modern manner; to muster 
the forces of modern designers and craftsmen and to 
bring them in contact with the forces of industry; to 
encourage American production of original creative 
work of modern character ; and to give impetus to the 
program of the school of industrial art which will be 
started in Chicago this Fall by the Association of Arts 
and Industries for the training of competent designers 
in the industrial arts. ; 

The general plan of the exhibition comprises a 
grand entrance hall connecting with a salon; a series 
of rooms surrounding an outdoor court, each room to 
be sponsored by a manufacturer, in conjunction with 
otherswhose accessories may be exhibited with his. 
The rooms projected in the plan include: a two-room 
and kitchenette apartment; modern hotel rooms; 


studio apartments; business offices; shops; and other 


commercial interiors, while in the shops there will be 
exhibited examples of practically every type of product 
that enters into the furnishing of residences or busi- 
ness interiors. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY 


Ran we were in receipt of a book issued by 

the Millis Advertising Co. which was a survey 
undertaken by that company in the interest of develop- 
ing a four-year national advertising and merchandising 
campaign program for the National Retail Furniture 
Association. It bears the intriguing title: “Why They 
Don’t Buy Furniture”. The forepart of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of the furniture industry, and 
indicates that this industry ranks twenty-second among 
the industries of the country in the value of products 
produced. Following is an examination of the sales 
practices and policies throughout the country, designed 
to determine the relationships existing between con- 
sumer and retailer, and dwells upon the sales resistance 
from illegitimate sources and its effect upon the re- 
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tailer. In this same section of the book is considered 
the matter of retail advertising, and here is revealed 
what astonishing emphasis the retailer has put upon 
price and terms, as opposed to quality and taste. The 
chapter in which is analyzed the field investigation 
reveals that furniture is marketed 72 per cent. among 
the masses ; 23 per cent. among the middle classes, and 
only 5 per cent. among the elite. The investigation 
developed that only 21 per cent. of women shoppers 
are consistently interested in home furnishings, and 
general need takes precedence over all other reasons 
for ‘purchasing. furniture; showing that despite all of- 
the publicity to the contrary the public at large is not 
“home-conscious”’. 

In other chapters other analyses of various condi- 
tions in the industry are expounded, and in Chapters 
4 and 5, in a general summary, are set forth the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Millis Advertising 
Co. to the industry. 

This volume, though too technical and too full of 
statistics to be adequately reviewed here, is well worth 
the consideration and study of everyone in or allied 
to the furniture trade. 





bg CELEBRATE their Golden Jubilee the Cleland-Simp- 

son Co., Scranton, Pa., operators of the Globe 
Store, have published a four-page folder of newspaper 
size, illustrating in rotogravure many of the products 
on sale during the jubilee. This was an attractive and 
unusual piece of advertising. 
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CONCERNING THE WIDDICOMB CO. 
 Sawcg John Widdicomb Company, Grand Rapids, 

thirty-four years in business, passed into the control 
of J. Fred Lyon and associates, through purchase of the 
stock held by the Widdicomb family. The new organ- 
ization will perpetuate the traditions of the old. Mr. 
Lyon is President, Ralph Widdicomb Vice-President 
and Douglas M. Ray Secretary and Treasurer. Ralph 
Widdicomb will continue as designer. 
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WANTED FOR LARGE SOUTHERN CITY experi- 
enced man to take charge of interior decorating depart- 
ment. One capable of going out to solicit contracts. 
Prefer man with Southern experience. Good opportunity 
for right man. Address “Solicitor”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR — retired army officer, first- 
class, 35 years old. Expert drapery man, designer colorist 
details; estimator and cutter, with initiative and proven 
sales ability. _Practical, with a technical training. Open 
for position as workroom superintendent. Address 
“Initiative”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—2—acquainted with buyers, architects, and 
decorators; by a progressive manufacturer of upholstered 
furniture and draperies; man capable earning $7,000 yearly. 
Address “Progressive”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES, familiar with the decorative trade, 
wanted by long established house to sell their line of 
high grade lace curtains, drapery fabrics and nets in 
Boston and New England territory and in Philadelphia 
territory, carrying non-conflicting lines. Also man for 
New York City, to handle our lines exclusively. Confi- 
dential. Address “High Grade’, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, desires position as salesman or execu- 
tive’s assistant with either interior decorating firm or 
furniture house. Experience thoroughly qualifying; best 
of references. Address “Executive Assistant’, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR, with all-round 
experience. By an old established New York firm of 
interior decorators. An attractive proposition for the right 
person, with liberal profit-sharing commission. Address 
“Old Established”, care The Upholsterer. 
HAVE CHICAGO OFFICE traveling three men Middle 
Western States, non-conflicting line. Want good line to 
sell drapery department and art department trade on com- 
mission basis. Will give part space in office for display. 
Address “Drapery and Art”, care The Upholsterer. 
SOUTHERN OR PACIFIC COAST territory salesman is 
open for lines October Ist. Many years experience in 
Southern territory, also 5 years Pacific Coast territory 
experience in following lines: lace curtains, cretonnes, 
heavy goods. Address “Experienced Drapery Salesman”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN with follow- 
ing among interior decorators and department stores; 
only those with successful record considered. Address 
“Good Record”, care The Upholsterer. 
A NEW YORK DECORATOR desires to make new con- 
tact in executive capacity of decorating department or 
stylist for home furnishings. Thoroughly familiar with 
furniture, rugs, drapery and accessory markets. Best 
references furnished. Address “Stylist”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMAN desires new connection with upholstery and 
drapery house. Knows New York City and Southern 
trade. Now employed with leading house. Address “New 
Connection”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for burlap and decorative screen 
line, commission basis, all territories except metropolitan 
district. Address “Screens”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires connection with reliable upholstery 
jobber or manufacturer to call on decorators, department 
stores and furniture manufacturers in New York and 
vicinity. Also knowing Southern territory. Address 
‘H. B.”, care The Upholsterer. 


WELL KNOWN NEW ENGLAND and New York State 
drapery salesman at present employed would consider 
making a change. Address “Well Known”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
JOBBERS AND IMPORTERS of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics: Can you use a young man with a great deal of 
technical experience in manufacturing fabrics, mill man- 
agement, costing, styling, designing, and selling? Can 
prove ability to produce quality fabrics at great savings. 
Address “Technical”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Eastern mill has opening for experienced 
upholstery fabric salesman, selling direct to manufac- 
turers. Territory open: Missouri, lowa, Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska. Commission basis only. 
Address “Direct Sales”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR wishes position with deco- 
rating or furniture house in New York, New Jersey, or 
Eastern coast cities. Thorough training in color harmony 
and design. Expert knowledge of antiques and period 
furniture. Address “C. R. D. G.”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER WANTED-—skilled mechanic all 
branches of the trade; high grade work; full particulars 
and references. Address “Skilled Mechanic’, care The 
Upholsterer. as 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with exceptional refer- 
ences, established clientele coast to coast, quality furni- 
ture, lamps, shades, desires substantial connection. Address 
“Personality”, care The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC SALESMAN with established upholstery 
trade in metropolitan district desires to make connection 
with mill or import line, in keeping with present trade 
trends. Address “Alert”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY seeks connection with interior decorating 
establishment; previous training and experience. Can 
make herself useful decorating novelties, selling, etc. Also 
competent bookkeeper-stenographer. Address “Useful”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To carry a compact line of 
ruffed and flat curtains on a straight commission. 
Northern New York territory and the Southern States are 
now open. Address “Straight Commission”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED tto carry line of valances for 
store-windows. Liberal commission; also as a Side line. 
Address Ace Art Drapery Co., 127 East 26th Street, 
New York. , 
INTERIOR DECORATING EXECUTIVE—thoroughly 
familiar with all working branches and expert estimator 


in same, experienced and capable of supervising large 


organization, 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN wishes connection with good reliable 
house. Have had several years’ experience as supervisor 
of work-room. Best of references furnished. Address 
“Best References”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to sell a fast-moving line of 
novelty curtains. Territories open: New York and 
Chicago. Address “Fast Moving”, care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics, cater- 
ing to the decorative trade and better class department 
stores, require the services of a high class salesman to 
cover the Middle West territory. No objection to experi- 
enced retail man. Applications treated strictly confidential. 
Address “Middle West”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wishes good line of upholstery fabrics for 
the Middle West territory. Address “Good Line”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, with office.in Philadelphia, to cover Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, etc. Experienced in 
calling on decorators and department stores, with a high- 
grade line of lace curtains and curtain materials. To be 
carried with non-conflicting lines on commission basis. 
Address “Apex”, care The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN CABINET FOR SALE. Two double 
lace curtain sample cabinets of walnut, 12 sample com- 
partments to each, with storage space below. Dimensions 
11-6 inches long, 4-10 inches high. Practically new, and 
dustproof. Address “Cabinet”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY BUYER— Young, energetic, and with 
metropolitan experience, is open for a position where 
ability will have recognition. Address F. C. Bailey, c/o 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires connection with New York deco- 
rating establishment. Ten years of drapery and curtain 
experience. Five years running own store. Ample knowl- 
edge of decorative periods, sketching, cutting, etc. Accus- 
tomed to best of clientele. Address “Knowledge”, care 


is open. Address “Supervision”, care The 


'The Upholsterer. 
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